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I wits. Now endeavor to point out the characteristics of the un- 
known im mental and moral scieifce. A popular and powerful 
writer of the preseut age has expressed the opinion, that the ques- 
tions discussed in metaphysics are no nearer a satisfactory adjust 
ment than when Plato aud Aristotle wrote—that the same difficul- 
ties beset the.subject and the same indecision rests upon it. In- 
deed Mr. Macauly, the writer referred te, seems to hold it impos- 
sible for the human mind ever to settle the questions involved in 
metaphysical science.* Ascience which is thus unsettled and 
without progress must of course have much within it which de- 
pends purely on speculation; so much indeed as to give some 
grounds for the popular sneers which we hear against metaphysics. 
It might perhaps be gratefid to the reader if I were to join in the 
reproachful cry and pass to a socalled more practical theme. But of 
all subjects or questions, those which may be denominated meta- 
physical most deeply affect our interest and influence our judg- 
ment of truth. They become: the stand point from which we sur- 
vey life—by which we judge of the past, present and future—by 
which we measure human obligations—and by which we interpret 
the word of God. Infidelity and practical faith in Christ are often 
induced by different metaphysical views. The Acart does not make 
all the difference observable here,for the lives are frequently similar. 
And this is still more apparent among different churches. Many 





* Review of McIntosh's Ethical Philosophy. 
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churches differing in doctrines will have nearly an equal amount of 
‘ practical holiness. These different doctrines are therefore occa. 
sioned mainly by different metaphysical views. It is then of the 
greatest importance both for truth and charity that mere specula- 
tion or the unknown be clearly pointed out in metaphysical science, 
It would be impossible to do this in particulars. I shall only at. 
tempt to unfold a few general principles or tests of the science. 

The first test to be applied to metaphysics as a science is that of 
correct generalization, Most writers begin by making three gen- 
eral divisions of the subject, the intellect, the sensitive and the 
voluntary. Yet man is a unit, and a correct science of him must 
be reducable to one principle. But all is confusion, And advancing 
onward to the subdivisions of the science it becomes impossible to 
classify according to any known system many of the mental phe- 
nomena. The fact is the mind operates in all its parts (so to speak) 
and in all its relations simultaneously, Each act of the mind is 
complex, and all its multiplied acts are interwoven, ‘* In the mat- 
ter of classification, therefore,” confesses an admirable author, “no- 
thing more is to be expected thatygg general outline, approximating 
as nearly as possible to what 1s cOffceived to be the truth; our in- 
quiries are to be directed by such gencral outline so far as can be 
done consistently with the often involved and complicated nature of 
the mental operation; but after all, the value of our investigations 
will depend essentially on the accuracy of the details.’ Here the 
want of classification is confessed, and its impossibility is insinua- 
ted. Just here, then, lies the unknown. Here is a multitude of 
facts without a generalization, That is, facts without science. 
And an accurate “ detail” or history of mental phenomena is most 
valued. And such in good part, is mental science yet—a collec 
tion of facts. The grand principle that shall run a line of light 
through all its facts, like gravitation in Astronomy, or the theory 
of definite proportions in the multifarious combinations of chemis- 
try, is here immensely wanting. It is undiscovered, unknown. 
But this unknown should not be covered by simple hypothesis for 
the sake of mere scientific arrangement. This would lead us into 
sensationalism, idealism, scepticism, mysticism or eclecticism. 
or any absurdity, as great asGerman metaphysics have produced 

Another test by which all conclusions in mental science should be 
tried, is found in the validity of universal perceptions and the in- 
t:grity of consciousness. Ifuniversal perceptions are not reliable, 
a :d if consciousness do not make us truly acquainted with the nature 
@* our emotions, all mental philosephy is purely speculative. There 
is no foundation for the science. All reasoning upon the subject 
is nothing but a species of insanity. But if we credit perception 
and rely on consciousness, there will open in the inind a world of 
light and beauty on which philosophy may yet spread her lines, and 
s::ence rear her temples, 


Quite on the verge of Heaven. 
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* Upham’s Mental Phitesophy. 
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Take for example a few illustrations of the Wéthod of applying 
this test. Hume for instance endeavors to prove that there is no 
such thing as cause in nature. He méans in all nature—in fact that 
there is noGod, Now we perceive there are causes—and univer- 
sal consciousness can testify that met put forth their causality and 
produce effects. And if we examine closely we shall find the idea 
of power or cause connected with mid. In mind is all the cause 
of which we are certain} in physical things there are simply con- 
ditions and successions, or at mot, only secondary causes. In= 
stead then of the folly of denying cause, we come by perception 
and consciousness to know that théte is certainly and surely, a 
cause in us, and by consequence, a great first cause which is living 
and spiritual, i: e. God present in all nature. 

Again, another philosophy will affirm Dualism. We are to test 
its results also by an appeal to the same principles. We perceive 
that our minds have conrection with matter,yet possess different at- 
tributes from it. It may be so with od and the world. He can be 
at its creator and possess far different attributes from it. Indeed crea- 
tion implies a difference #f nature. Where natu¥es are similar there 
is generation, but creation implies a difference of nature as great 
as is in the power of the creator to produce. Creation is only the 
exercise of intelligence and power, not the transmission of a na- 
ture.* A perfect being would present a perfect likeness of himsel 
in his begotten (as God has in Christ) and a perfect dissimilarity 
in his creation, as God has in the world. None of the attributes 
of matter, therefore, are like him. ‘There is everywhere an eter- 
nal wall of distinction between matter and spirit. What then is the 
law of their sympathy, the litk that binds them together? It is 
unknown; yet we have tests Within us which show the absurdity 
of Dualism. 

We can also apply the same tests to the thousand and one im- 
perfections arising from the various schools of intellectual philoso- 
phy, whether arising from the sensational, the mystical, the étihcal 
or the spiritual school. Thus testing them we shall fiud the sys- 
tems made up of large assumptions and confident assertions where 
truth and modesty must place the unknown, leaving but little real 
kuowledge yet in the possession of man. 

There is one other test of truth wuich I will name in this con- 
nection, though this place may not be appropriate for extended re- 
marks upon it. The test is the influence of various theories on 
man’s religious nature. Religion is the greatest practical thing cf 
the world. it is the deepest feeling, the strongest acting, and the 
most tender emotion of our race. It is the index hand of the in- 
her movement of thotght,and displays on the dial of each day the ne 
ture of influences working in the mind. When the motion of the soul 
is towards God, and the life is practically good, then the gales of 
truth are blowing upon the mind, but when the motion is backward, 





_* Mr. U. A, Brownson in his [Infidel Reclaimed confounds his imaginary priests*with pre- 
tisely the reverse of thix, He does it by sophistically changing the meaning of crea- 
Won to that of generation. 
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or from God, and the life is practically evil, then errors like storms 
from. hell are. blowing on the spirit, and wrapping it as in clouds. 
of night. ‘The chilling damps of death are there. As an eclipse 
of the sun is soon discovered by the darkness of the earth, so er-. 
ror is soon seem when it shuts God out of the heart and darkens 
the mind. AndjI venture the remark that there is no greater evi- 
dence of the unscientific character of our knowledge than the ir- 
religion of the world, or of its educated and literary men. It is 
an immense impress of the unknown still existent in science, when 
it leads not to Him who is the light and the truth.* 

From these particulars it is evident that the deductions of the 
reason when tested, may; be, and are full of errors. Not because 
reason is weak. It is npt weak. It is the mightiness of Deity 
glowing-in this mortal existence. ‘* But our observation. is.lim- 
ited—our lives brief——-cur habitatgon in anarrow nook iw, space. 
The great Book. of the Universe—that which explains the labyzinth, 
and leaves no enigma dedyces its expositions from the perfect Uni- 
verse ; the few stray leayes. of this; book which have reached ter- 
restrial shores must appear sybiling, often incoherent—speaking 
of laws which enter among visible arrangements only by their lat- 
ter] action, and whose moots are down, far (rem present. sight— 
deep in. the bosom of that all-encompassing wisdom which com- 
prehends the entire system of things.” 

The extent of the undiscovered—who cantell? The tests we 
have applied have shown its presence in all the sciences—pewhaps 
one half our text books is taken, up with hypotheses and unveri- 
fied inductions, and then the sweep beyond the farthest track of 
discovery, who can imagine. It stretches illimitless as God him- 
self. From the partially explored island which we inhabit, whe 
can tell the breadth of the oceans that flow around us, and the ex-. 
tent of the continents that lie in the distance. Some with cver- 
weaning vanity, nydrawing a map of science, will represent the 
known as all the worl, and the unknewn as a speck, as insiguifi- 
cant islands; as China, and the other quarters cf the globe are 
drawn by the celestials. I know not whether angels smile or weep 
over such scenes, but among men of zge and wisdom, such confi- 
dence and assumption are. the.sure badges of ignorance and folly. 

‘‘T know not,”’ said Sir Isaac Newton, near the close of his life, 
‘‘ how I may appear to others, but to myseli I seem, as a boy walk- 
ing along the shore, and amusing myself with finding a smoother 
shell or a brighter pebb'e than usual, while the great Ocean of 
truth lies all undiscovered before me.” Yes*bright pebbles—very 
bright; and oceans dark, very dark and limitless. are the compari- 
sons of the known andthe unknown. And our position is on the 
shore. of this‘Ocean. The further we sail on its broad bosom, wider 
opens the sheet of the limit'ess waters—till passing the high swell- 
ing waves of discovery we reach truth’s infinite substanee,and hail 


our Father God. 


* The Psalmist in the spirit of try@ philosophy gyclaims with astorjekment, have ali the 
workcre of iniquity no know.edgs. 
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Of the utility of the unknown—its glory and beauty, I will not 
speak. The idea of it, however, is some way grand and overwhelm- 
ing, but indistinct m its mystic and mysterious outline. Its portrait- 
ure would appear extravagant, and its reality (if it shall ever be 
known) will be both different in nature and superior in quality to 
the most highly wrought prophecies of the imagination. 

But what shall we do with the undiscovered? We will acknowl- 
edge its presence. ‘There it lies, in that hypothesis, hid in the pe- 
tals of that little flower, yonder streaming to the infinite among the 
stars. We willmake war on the whole kingdom; seize on it if 
possible with the grasp of intellectual heroes, bind it with cords of 
experiment, and with the caution of meekness, and the humility of 
wisdom. ‘These climes belomg not to kings or popes, but to the 
Discoverer. ‘hey open not to crowned heads, but crown the 
heads of those that open them. 

The moral of these thoughts is, first, that we are always to go to 
school. He that has “completed his education” has not begun it. 
The best definition of a man is—always a learner. He is the be- 
ing, which if he would know, he must learn. At is God’s method, 
first, to educate ; second, to educate; third, to evucatre. The cor- 
ollary is glory. All Heaven depends on the proper education of 
the spirit. To school, cries heaven. To school, responds earth. 
The books of heaven and earth are both cpened by God himself, 
for us to read. And taking the proper time which may be in- 
dicated by our age, the necessity for classical studies, 1 am free 
to say that I would as soon die and take my chance for a seat in 
heaven at the close of six years of classical ind theological stud- 
ies, as to die, having spent that time in preaching the Gospel at 
home, or on a foreign mission. ‘The mere work in either case 
would be nothing. The motive is all, and who shall say that grad- 
uation to a holy young man, or young woman, is not an important 
step in preparation for an eternity of spirituality and contempla- 
tion! Who thinks that a knowledge of truths acqiired here is to 
fail the mind in its future travel onthe unknown? Or who can fail 
to perceive that a polished education, perverted to sin will come to 
be a special instrument of torture to its possessor?) We should 
rise, then, to thought,to study—the soul and the creator demand it. 

The other moral which is drawn from the unknown, is more ab- 
stract, and of higher significance. It is the certainty of immortal- 
ity to finite intelligences. ‘The utmost grasp of thought finds the 
unknown still increasing. The larger the radii of light, the larger 
the boundaries of darkness that encompass. ‘The property of in- 
finity is always to open and never end. The mind that God has 
given to follow up this infinitude must be in the race of immortali- 
ty. Every mist from the depths of the undiscovered brings to the 
spirit the dew that nourishes an eternal growth. 

Constantly before us the unknown is breaking into light, and 
the universal heart beats to realize the promise of prophecy, Nature 
remarkably cautious of expenditure, has yet been ages preparing 
for the future—cautious of the sufferings of her children, she has 
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yet permitted, yea, demanded the baptism of blood, to gain a moi- 
ety of experience that shall bear on this end ;, there has been such 
a looking to it in past ages, such a record to develop it, such sweeps 
of Providence, and encircling of multitudes around a single point 
—such a dependence of atom on atom, and age on age; such a 
marshaling of generals and particulars on every inch of the periph- 
ery of the great wheel which moves humanity slowly onward ; 
such capacities which connected with all these points seem to glim- 
mer for a moment, and then expire ; that I look upon the highest 
promise of heaven in God’s own book, as a single flower from the 
infinite plain of the future “‘ where eye hath not seen.” ‘ Can 
aught with such relationships perish? Js annihilation possible— 
either real or virtual? Shall there be a stoppage in the career of 
any advancing being while hospitable infinitude remains? NO! 
let the night fall, it prepares a dawn when man’s weariness will 
have ceased, and his soul be refreshed and restored. To come! 
To every creature, these are words of hope spoken in organ tone; 
our hearts. suggest them, all time repeats them, and through the in- 
finite, aspiration wings its way, rejoicingly, as an eagle fgllows the 
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BY DELTA. 


Oh! go.with me dearest, av,ay o’er the.sea, 

Where the winds of the south murmurjoyous and free ; 
Where my island home rests on its bosom of blue, 

And the cot on the hill side is waiting for you. 


Oh! come «here the spring never passeth away,— 
Where the flowers ever bloom, and the leaves ne’er decay 
Where the voice of the nightingale heard o’er the lea, 
Shall sing thee.to sleep in thy home by the sea, 


When the tempests are hushed, and the billows are still, 
We'll roam o’er the waters wherever ye will ; 

We'll stray in the valley—we’ll dance on the green, 
And I'll be thy subject and thou shalt be queen. 


We'll whisper of love.in the myrtle’s dark shade, 
And renew to each other the vows we have made. 
We’ll laugh as we glide down the river of time, 
And I’li be thy lover and thou shalt be mine. 
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JOHN MILTON. 
BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


PermaPs some may be astonished at the swbject selected—John. 
Milton. Can any thing new, that is true—or true that is new, be 
said on suchatheme? Have not the ages been gazing upon this 
“mighty orb of song” as at the sun? And have not almost all its 
gifted admirers uttered each his glowing panegyric, till now they 
seem to be ranged like planetary bodies round his ceutral blaze ? 
What more can be said or sung! Is it not imposssible to add to, 
however easy to diminish, our sense of his greatness? Is not the 
ambition rash and presumptuous which seeks to approach the sub- 
ject anew? Surely the language of apology, at least, is the fit 
preface to such a deed of daring. 

No apology, however, do we intend to make. We hold that ev- 
ery one who has been delighted, benefitted, or elevated by a great 
author, may claim the privilege of gratitude, to tell the world that, 
and how, he has. We hold, too, that the proof of the true great- 
ness of a man lies in this, that every new encomiast, if in any 
measure qualified for the task, is sure to find in him some new 
proof that the praises of all time have not been wasted or exagge~ 
rated. Who that reads or thinks at all, has not frequent occa- 
sions to pass by the cairn which athankfui world has reared to Mil- 
ton’s memory! and who can, at one time or other, resist the im- 
pulse to cast on it another stone, however reugh and small that 
stone may be? Such is all we at present propose. 

Every man is in some degree the mirror of his times. A man’s 
times stand over him, as the sun above the earth, compelling an 
image from the dewdrop as well as from the — great 
deep. The difference is, that while the small man is a_ small, 
the great man is a broad and full, reflection of his day.— 
But the effect of the times may be seen in the baby’s bauble and 
cart, as well as in the style of the painter’s pencil and the poet’s 
song. The converse is equally true. A man’s times are reflect- 
ive of the man, as well as a man of the times. Every man acts on,, 
as well as is acted on, by every other man. ‘The cry of the child 
who falls in yonder gutter, as really affects the progress of socie- 
ty as the roar of the French Revolution. There is a perpetu:l 
process going on of action and reaction, between each om the one 
side, and all on the other. ‘Khe characteristic of the great man 
is, that his reaction on his age is more than equal to its action up- 
on him. No man is wholly a creator, nor wholly a creature of his 
age. The Milton or the Shakespeare is more the creator than he 
is the creature. 

Some men pass through the atmosphere of their time as meteors 
through the air, or comets through the heavens—leaving as litt'e 
#opression, and having with it a conmection equally slight; while 
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others interpenctrate it so entirely that the ‘age becomes almost 
identified with them. Milton was intensely the man of his time ; 
and, although he shot far before it, it was simply because he more 
fully felt and understood What its tendencies really were; he spread 
his sails in its breath, as in a favorable gale, which propelled him 
far beyond the point where the impulse was at first given. 

A glance at the times ‘of Mitton would require to be a profound 
and comprehensive one; for the times that bore such a prodact 
must have been extraordinary. One feature, perhaps the chief, in 
them was this: Milton’s age was an age attempting, with sincere, 
strong, though baffled endeavor, to be earnest, holy, and heroic. 
The church ‘had, in the previous age, been partially ‘and nominally 
reformed; but it had failéd in accomplishing its own full deliver- 
ance, or the full deliveramce of the world. It had shaken off the 
nightmare of popery, but had settled itself down into a sleep, more 
composed, less disturbed, but as deadly. Is the Reformation, 
thought the high hearts which then gave forth their thander throbs 
in England,to turn out a mere sham? Has all that bloody seed of 
martyrdom been sown 4n vain? Whether is worse after all, the 
incubus of superstition, or the sleep of death? We have got rid 
of the Pope, indeed, but, but not of the world, or ofthe devil, or 
the flesh; we must, therefore repair our repairs—amend our amend- 
ments; reform our reformation: and try. in this way, to get religon 
to come down as a practical livi ing power, into the hearts and lives 
of Englishmen. We must squeeze otr old folios to new facts; we 
must see the dead blood of the martyrs turned {nto living trees of 
righteousness—we must have character as well as controversies— 
life, life at all hazards we must have, even though it be through the 
destruction of ceremonies, the damage of surplices, the dismissal of 
bishops—aye,or the death of kings. Such was the spirit of that age. 
We speak of itsreal onward tendency—the direction of the main 
stream. We stay not to count the numerous little obstinate oppo- 
sing eddies that were taking chips and straws—Lauds and Claren- 
dons—back wards ; ¢hus and no otherwise, ran the master current 
of the brain, the heart and the hand of that magnificent era. 

Are we not standing near the brink of another period, in some 
points very similar to that of English Puritanism? Is not our age 
getting tired of names, words, pretensions ; and anxious for things, 
deeds, realities? It cares nothing now for such terms as Christ- 
endom—Re formed Churches—Glorious Constitution of 1688. It 
wants a Christendom where the character of Christ—like that of 
Hamlet—is not omitted by special desire; it wants re-reformed 
churches, and a glorious constitution, that will do a little more to 
feed, clothe, and educate those who sit under its shadow, and have 
long talked of, without tasting its blessed fruits. It wants, in 
short, those big, beautiful words—Liberty, Religion, Free Govern- 
ment, Church and State, taken down from our flags, transparencies, 
and triumphal arches, ‘and introduced into our homes, hearths, 
and hearts. And although we have now no Cromwell and no Mil- 
ton, yet thank God, we have thousands of gallant hearts, and gift- 
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ed spirits, and eloqnent tongues, who have vowéd loud and deep, 
in all the languages of Europe, that falsehoods and deceptions, of 
all sorts and sizes, of all ages, statures aud complexions, shall 
come to a close. 

To Milton’s time we may apply the words ofinspiration—* The 
children are brought to the birth, but there is not strength to 
bring forth.” The great purpose of the age was formed, begun, 
but left unfinished ~nay drowned in slavery and blood. How mor- 
tifying toa spirit such as his! It was as if Moses had been taken 
up to Pisgah, but had been struck dead before he saw the land of 
milk and honey. So Milton had labored, and climbed to the steep 
summit, whence he expected a new world of liberty and truth to ex- 
pand before him, but found instead a wilder chaos and a fouler 
hell than before. But dare we pity him, and need we pity our- 
selves? But for Milton’s disappointment, and disgust with the 
evil days and evil tongues on which he latterly fell, he would not 
have retired into the solitude ot his own soul; and had he not so 
retired, the world would have wanted its gteatest poem—the 
‘Paradise Lost,” ‘That was the real fruit of the Puritanie con- 
test—of all its tears and all its blood; and let those who are still 
enjoying a result so rich, in gratitude declare “ how that red rain 
did make the harvest grow.” No life of Milton worthy of the 
name has hitherte been written. Fenton’s sketch is an elegant tri- 
fle. Johnson’s is, in parts a heavy invective—in parts, a noble 
panegyric ; but in nowise a satisfactory life. Sir Egerton Bryd- 
ges has written rather an ardent apology for his memory than a life. 
St. John’s is a piece of clever book-making. There is but, per- 
haps, one man in Britain, since Coleridge died, fully qualified for 
supplying this desideratum—+we mean Thomas de Quincey. We 
have repeatedly urged it on his attention, and are not without 
hopes that he may y “yet address himself to a work which shall task 
even his learning, genius and eloquence. We propose to refresh 
ourselves and others, by simply jotting down a few particulars of 
the poet’s career, without professing to give on this head any thing 
new. 

John Milton was ‘born in Bread street, London—a street lying 
in what is called, technically, the City ender the shadow of St. 
P aul’s—on the 9th of December, 1608. His father was a scrive- 
ner, and was distinguished for his classical attainments. John re- 
ceived his early education under a clergyman of the name of Young; 
was afterwards placed at St. Paul’s School, whence he was removed 
in his seventeenth year, to Christ’s Church, Cambridge, where he 
éistinguished himself for the facility and beauty of his Latin versifi- 
cation. We are not aware, a!though placed at such a mathematical 
tniversity, that he ever excelled. in geometry; it is uncertain 
whether he ever crossed the Pons asinorwm, although it is cer- 
tain that he was whipped for a juvenile contumacy, and that he 
never expresses any gratitude to his Alma Mater. Universities, 
in fact, have often proved rather stepmothers, than mothers, to 
men of genius, as the cases of Gibbon, Shelley, Coleridge, Pol- 
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lock, and many others demenstrate. And why? Because their 
own souls are to them Universities; and they cannot fully attend 
to both, any more than they can be in two places at the same-time., 
He originally intended to have entered the Church, but early form- 
ed a dislike to subscriptions and oaths, as requiring what he terms 
an “‘ accommodating conscience’’—a dislike which he retained to 
the last. He could not stoop his giant stature beneath the low 
lintel of a test. He was too religious to be the mere partisan of 
any sect. From college he carried nothing with him buta whole 
conscience and the ordinary degree of A. M., for he never- after- 
wards received another: indeed the idea of Dr. Milton, is ludicrous. 
As well almost speak of Dr. Isaiah, Professor Melchisedec, or 
Ezekiel, Esq. 

His father, meanwhile, had retired from business toHorton, Bucking- 
hamshire,where the young Milton spent five years in solitary stady. 
Of these years, little comparatively is known; but tous, they seem 
among the most interesting of his life. ‘Then the ‘‘ dark founda- 
tions of his mind were laid ; then stored up those profound stores 
of learning, which were commensurate with his genius, an@ on 
which that genius fed, free and unbounded, as a fire feeds on a 
mighty forest. There, probably much time was spent in the con- 
templation, of natural scenery, and in the exercises of devotion ; 
and aeiehe composed those exquisite minor poems, which alone 
would have made his name immortal—‘‘L’ Allegro,” ‘‘I] Peuseroso,” 
‘“*Comus,” and Lycidas.” At the age of thirty, having obtained 
leave from his father to travel, he visited Paris, Florence;, Rome, 
and Naples. His name hadigone before him, and his progress was 
atriumph. Public dinners and pieces of plate did not abound 
in those days; but the nobility of the country entertained him at 
their mansions, and the literati wrote poems in his praise. 

We may: conceive with what delight he found his dreams of the 
continent realized—with what kindling rapture his eye met the 
Alps, gazed on the golden plains of Italy, or perused the master- 

ieces of Italian art in the halls of Florence, or the palaces of Rome. 

[ilton in the Coliseum, or standing at midnight upon Mount Pala- 
tine, with the ruins of Rome dim-discovered around him—it were 
subject for a painting or a poem. At this time a little incident 
of romance occurred. In his youth he was extremely handsome, 
so much so, that he was called the lady of his college. When in 
Italy, he had lain down to repose during the heat of the day in the 
fields. A young lady of high rank was passing with her servant ; 
she was greatly struck with the appearance of the slumberea; who 
seemed to her eye as one of the angels whom he afterwards de 
scribed as reposing in the vales of heaven. She wrote a few ex- 
tempore lines in his praise with a pencil, laid them down at his 
side, and went on her way. When Milton awoke, he found the lines 
lying, but the fair writer gone. One account says that he spent 
some time in searching for her, but in vain, Another (on which 
Bulwer has founded a poem) relates that she still stung by his 
beauty, followed him to England; and was so mortified at finding 
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him by this time married, that she died of a broken heart. Mil- 
ton had intended to extend his tour to Sicily and Greece, but the 
state of affaixs in England drew him home. ‘‘ I deemed it dishon- 
orable,” he said, ‘‘ to be lingering abroad, even for the improve- 
ment of my mind, while my fellow-citizens were contending for 
their liberty at home.” ‘There spoke the veritable man and hero, 
John Milton, one who measured every thing by its relation not to 
delight, but to duty; and felt himself ever in his great 'Taskmas- 
ter’s eye.” ‘Fhe civil war had by this time broken out in flames 
which were not to be slaked for twenty years, and into which even 
a king’s blood was to fall like oil. Milton, though, an admirable 
fencer, and as brave as his own Michael, thought he might serve 
the popular cause better by the pen than by the sword. He calm- 
ly sat down, therefore, to write down royalty, prelacy, and every 
species of arbitrary power. At the same time he opened a school 
for the education of the young. ‘This has actually formed a count 
of indictment against him. Milton has been thought by some to 
have demeaned himself by teaching children the first element of 
knowledge, although it be, in truth, one of the noblest avocations 
—although the fact of the contempt in which it is held, ought to 
be a count of indictment against an age foolish enough to enter- 
tain it—although it be an avocation rendered illustrious by other 
names besides that of Milton, the names of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Buchanan, Parr, Johnson, and Arnold—and.ajthough the day 
is coming when the titles of captain, or colonel, or knight-at-arms. 
—yea, and those of a king, kaiser, and emperor, will look mean, 
and contemptible compared with that of a village-schoolmaster, 
who is werthy of his trade. Louis Phillippe, if we are not mista- 
ken, once taught a school; and it is perhaps a pity that he ever 
did any thing else. The ingenious Mr. Punch lately proposed an 
asyluin for discrowned continental monarchs; we think a “better 
idea would be, if they would set up a joint-stock academy in the 
neighborhood of London—Louis Phillippe, teaching French and 
fortification—the Emperor of Austria, German and I[talian—the 
King of Prussia, metaphysics—and the King of Bavaria, assisted 
by Lola Montes, the elements of morality andjreligion ; Nicholas 
might, by and by, be appointed president of the.academy— Metter- 
nich would make a capital head usher; and the whole might be 
called the New Royal Institution. 

Schoolmaster as he was, and afterwards Latin secretary to Crom- 
well, Milton found time to do and to write much in the course of 
the eighteen or twenty vears which elapsed between his return to 
England and the Restoration. He found time for writing several 
treatises on divorce, for publishing his celebrated tractate on, edu- 
cation, and his still more celebrated discourse on the liberty of un- 
licensed printing, for collecting his minor poomsin Latin and: Eng- 
lish, and for defending, in various treatises, the executipn, of 
‘Charles I., and the Government of Cromv-ell, besides commencing 
an English History, an English Grammar, and a Latin Dictionary. 
Meanwhile, his wife, who had borne him three daughters, died) in 
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childbed. Meanwhile, too, a disease of the eyes, contrattel by in- 
tense study, began gradually to eclipse the most intellectual orbs then 
slowing upon earth. Milton has uttered more than one noble com 
plaint over his completed blindness. We could conceive him to 
have penned an expostalation to the advancing shadow, equally sub- 
lime and equally vain, for it was God’s pleasure that this great spirit 
should like himself, dwell for a season in the thick darkness. And 
scarcely had the last gliminer of light been extinguished,than as if 
the coming calamities had been stayed and spell-bound hitherto 
by the calm look of the Magician, in one torfent they came upon 
his head; but although it was a Niagara that fell, it fell like Ni 
agara upon arock. In an evil hour, as it seemed at the time at 
least, for Britain, for Milton, for the progress of the human race, 
the restored Charles arrived. The consequences were disastrous 

to Milton. His name was proseribed, his books burned, himself 
obliged to abscond, and it is what some weuld call a miracle that 
this blinded Samson was not led forth to give his enemies sport, 
at the place of common exeéution, and that the most godlike head 
in the world did not foll off from the bloody block. But ‘‘man is ine 
mortal till his work be done.” We speak of accidents and possi- 
bilities ; but in reality, and looking at the matter upon the God-side 
of it, Milton could no more have perished then than he could a 
century before. His future works were as certain and inevitable, 
@nd due at their day, as “‘summer and winter, as seed-time and 
harvest.” 

Even after the heat of persecution had abated, and Irs life was 
by sufferance secure—it was never more—the prospects of Milton 
were aught but cheering. He was poor, he was blind, he was sol- 
itary—his second wife dead ; his daughters, it would appear, were 
not the most congenial of companions ; his country was enslaved ; 
the hopes of the church and of the world seemed blasted ;—one 
might have expected that disappointment, regret and vexation 
would have completed their work. Probably his enemies expected 
sotoo. Probably they said, ‘ We'll neglect him and see if that 
does not break his heart—we’ll bring down on his head the silence 
of a world which was wont to ring with his name.” They did not 
know their man. ‘They knew not that here was one of the immor- 
tal coursers, who fed on no vulgar or earthly food. He ‘ had meat: 
to eat that the world knew not of.” 

It was the greatest crisis in the history of the individual man.. 
Napoleon surv vived the loss of his empire; and men call him 
great because he survived it. Sir Walter Scott not only survived! 
the loss of his fortune,but he struggled manfully amid the sympathy 
of the civilized species to repair it. But Milton, amidst the loss of 
friends, fortune, fame, sight, safety, domestic comfort, long cher- 
ished hopes, not only survived, but stood firm as a god above the: 
ruins of a world; and not only stood firm, but built, alone and-an- 


aided, to himself an everlasting monument. Whole centuries of 


every-day life seemed condensed in those few years in which he 
was constructing his work ; and is it too daring a conception—thak 
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of the Great Spirit watching from on high its progress,and saying 
of it as he did, of his own creation, when finished, ‘‘ It was very 

ood,”’ 7 

But, indeed, his own work it was. For, strong as this hero felt 
himself, in his matured learning—in his genius, so highly cultured’, 
yet still so fresh and young in his old experience, he did not venture 
to put his hand to the: task till, with strong crying and tears, he had 
asked the inspiration, and guidance of a higher power. Nor were 
these denied him. As. Noah into the ark of old, the Lord “shut” 
Milton in within the darkened tabernacle of his own spirit, and 
that tabernacle being fijled with light from heaven, ‘Paradise Lost’”’ 
arose, the joint work of human genius and of divine illumjnatien. 

We have seen the first edition, of this marvellous poem—a small, 
humble duodecimo,iu tea books,which was the original number; but 
to us it seemed rich all over, as summer’s sunset with glory. Ev ery 
one has heard, probably, of the price, the goodly price, at which it 
was prized and’ be’t—fixe pounds,with a contingency of fifteen more 
in case of sale. For two yearsbefore it seems to have slumber’d 
in manuscript, and very likely was.the whjle carried round the trade, 
seeking for one hardy enough to be-its: literary accoucheur. But 
let us not imagine that in our day it would have met with a d§ffr- 
ent reception. We can well fancy Adam Black, or John Murray, 
saying to Mijton, ‘‘ Splendid poem, sw—great genius in it: but 
it won't sell, we fear—far too long, too many lesrned words in 
it—odd episode that on sin and death. If you could rub it down 
into a tragedy, and secure Macready for Satan, and Helen Faucit 
for Eve, it might take ; or, if you could write a féw songs on the 
third French Revolution, or something in the style of ‘ “Dombey 
and Son,’ Good morning, Mr: Milton.” It appeared in 1667, 
but was a long time of rising to its just place in public estimation, 
The public preferred Wall:-r’s insipid common-places,and Dryden’s 
ranting plays to the divine blank verse of Milton. Waller. him- 
self spoke of it as a long, dull poem im blank verse;. if its length 
could not be considered a merit, it had no other. The case-is not 
singular. Two of the greatest poems in English of this century 
are, in our judgment, Wordworth’s “Excursion,” and Builey’s *Fes- 
tus.” Both were fer years treated with neglect, although we are 
certain that both will survive the ‘“ Course of Time” and the “* Pick- 
wick Papers.” Between his masterpiece and his death, little oc. 
eurred except the publication of some minor, but npble produc- 
ions, including “Paradise Regained,” ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,’ ‘A 
system of Logic,” “A, ¥reatise of ‘True Religion,’” and a collec. 
tion of his familiar epistiesin Latin. At last, in November, 1674, 
at the age of sixty-six, under an exhaustion of the vital powers, 
Milton expired}, and that spirit, which was “ only a little lower than 
the angels,” went away to mingle with his starry k nired. It is 
with a certain, severe satisfaction that we ccntemplate the death of 
aman like Milton. We feel that tears and lamentations are here 
anbecoming, aad would mar the solemn sweetness cf the scene. 
With serenity, way, joy, we witness this majestic man-child caught 
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up to God and his throne, soaring aWay from the many shadows 
which surroanded him on earth, into that bright element of eter- 
nity, in which he seemed already naturalized. Who seeks to 
weep as he sees the river, rich with the spoils of its long wander 
ing, and become a broad mirror for thé heavens at length sinking 
in the bosom of the deep? Were we petmitted to behold a stat 
re-absorbed into its source, melted down in God, Would it not gen 
erate a delight, graver, indeed, but as real, as had we stood by its 
creation; and although there were no shouting as on its natal 
morn, might there not be silence—the silence of joyous wonder 
among the sons of God? Thus died Milton, the prince of mod- 
etn men, accepting death as gently and silently as the sky receives 
into its arms the waning moon. We ate reminded ofa description 
in ‘‘ Hyperion,” of the death of Goethe: “ His majestic eyes look- 
ed for the last time on the light of a pleasant spring morning. 
Calm like a god, the old man sat, and with a smile, seemed to bid 
farewell to the light of day, on which he had gazed for more than 
eighty years. Books were near him, and the pen which had just 
dropped from his dying fingers. ‘Open the shutters, and let in more 
light,’ were his last words, Slowly stretching forth his hand, he 
seemed to write in the air, and, as it sank down again and was mo- 
tionless, the spirit of the old man was gone.” 


( To be continued.) 
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THE BURNING SHIP. 


BY FRANCIS H. RANKIN, 
ma, 
’T was noon? 
And oet the surface of the dark, blue tide 
Srtirt’d not a ripple, A week had pass d 


Sice first that bark had linger’d there, and still 
She moved not. Down upon her pour'd direct 
And full, the hotness ths th pit sun, 

Tal her seams yawn’'d and all her timbers dried 





Until they split. Hour by hour, incessantly, 

They lav’d her o’er with water. keeping lit 

Continually wet, lest she should burn 

Beneath their Ret, And there she lay, a log 

Upon the waters. Ev'ry sail was set 

Tu woo the lingering wind that came not } 

But on the yards they bung in heavy fulds, 

Airless ad moti@Aless. The pennon, too, 

So light and feat! ’ry thata br ath would raise, 

Was dull an ddrooping at the topmast head, 
The weaty mariners, worn witli the heat, 

And constant toil of drawing Water, lay 

Reclining here and there upon the deck } 

Or looking out afar, in sick’ning hope, 

During the short intervening poriods 

Of the recurrence of their work, watching 
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With watch-worn eyes for the first distant g4 apse 
Of the long sought for breeze, coming to cool 
Theit boiling blood, and fan their fever'd temples 
With ite balmy freshness, . 


'T was the Sabbath, 

Beneath an awning, on the deck, there stood 
An aged, venerable man; around 
Where knelt a gtoup of worship; ers—mairen, 
And wife, and child, and man, who offer'd up 
Their orisons unto the King o: kings: 
And it might be that there, prison’d, as ‘t were, 
Upon the waste of waters, did exist 
Devorion purer, more heartfelt, than ‘neath 
The sct4ptur’d dome of tht Cathedral’s aisle ; 
Where oft is gorgeous pride, and pomp, and show, 

And Vthity—called by the crowd Religion} 
The old man faised his voice in fervent prayer 
To the Most High, if it might be, that He 
Would send them wind ; thongh It were not enough 
To raise the heavy locks from off the brow 
fF the sun-stricke® seaman ; yet it would cool 
His parch’d lip. Or even it it burst, 
A huritcane upon their heads ; they cared not! 
Grant tem but Wrxp, and it might float along, 
Fo gently that it only could be felr 
fy them, and such us them, or it might come 
In the dread tempest’s direst, fiercest rage 
Let it but come. m any one of all 
lis thousand forms--they’d welcome it, e’en though 
‘1 were clothed in wild deXraction's wildest garb! 


At length a cry of joy, 
The first for many days is heatd above: 
«It comes, it comes! I see it now—it comes !” 
¥s shouted out aloft, and as it fell 
Upon their ears, the heavy eye grow bright, 
The languid form was netv'd, and the pale cheek 
Glow'd With the fire of hope—ftom hopelesness. 
The soothing strains of softest music, ne'ef 
Did fall Wpen the heart of any there 
With half so sweet a cadence as was bfeath'd 
Into theit inmos* souls. by the rough, hoafse 
And wind-ctack’d Voice of that poor son of storm, 
The active and impatient spring aloft, 
That they may have a quickef view—a speck, 
That might be the appearance of a fat, 
Far distant sail is all that strikes the eye: 
Another glance!—and spreading, widening, 
Whit'‘ning—'Tis Visible to all on board : 
Another /—and one half around the wide 
Horizon, circling them, a belt of snow, 
As ‘twere, is driving towards them, Then ‘twas 
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They knew the curiing-ef the foam, as on- 
It came, covering the deep, blue ocean— 
The welcome herald of the welcome breeze, 
That came with it and called: itrinto life. 

The old man used his hand'to shade his Sight,, 
And fix’d it in-a long and steady gaze— 
For time had'dim’d the fire within his eye— 
And he too, saw at length. and raising up 
His hands and voice on high, joins his shout 
Unto the many round, he cried, ‘* It comes ! 
It comes! yes, blessed be our God! it does.” 
There arose a shout of joy so loud, ‘ 
Tt seem’d as if the caverns of the deep— 
The mighty deep—had yielded up the tongues 
Of all their sleeping myria 's, to rejoice 
That Fate their habitants had'not increas’d. 

But in the midst, and louder than it all, 
A shriek arose that sounded not of j y; 
lt came upon the shouters in their glee, 
As if upon their ears had struck their knell, 
In thatunearthly sound cf fearful woe. 
Clances of wild inquiry and amaze, 
From face to face were flitting through the throng. 
Not-ion g were they in doubt—for as they turned 
To seek its cause—a-spiral burstof pale 


And sickly flame went upwards to the sky ; 
Shooting from out their vessel’s very heart. 

Their utter desolation then they knew— 
Forgotten was the wind for which their prayers 
Had hardly ceas’d, Fergotten was the hal, 

For it, of joy. Forgotten e’en the dread 

wf dving piecemea’, inc byinch: aye -all, 
Fave that last, newest, ©, most fearful dread ! 
Then as the cry arose, “The ship ’s on fire !” 
The spirit quail’d tl at never shrunk before, 
The cheek grew pa'e that! ad not blanch’d till row; 
And quivercd as a reed, the nervous form 

That watching, toil and hunge- could not shaka , 
The dark eye, too, had stared death in the face 
Full oft, was dim, and rayless as the dead 


Vat “-water! water! water!” ’s now the cry, 
** AIP han-'s to work, we yet may quench the flame.” 
The hope bestowed new energy en all ; 
And brac'd the feeilest sinews till they seem’d 
Of iron mould. No diffegence was there then 
Of rank or birth—of rit hes, station—aught. 
A girl brought up in the: very lap 
Of luxury that might have fainted, but 
Of a surprise, at any othee time — 
Was working with the eammon herd of men, 
Assisting with her feeble strength the toil. 
The servant and the master jostled ’neath 
Their loads, and one foaget to chide—and one 
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To make apology. A nobleman 
And peasant worked together for their lives , 
The peasant was the noblest of the two!— 
In fear, in danger, in despair—in truth, 
On what a close equality we stand! 

The toiling of the many checked the flame ; 
Their efforts gave a promise of success— 
When camea rushingsound along the main ; 
The wind they’d begged for, almost was at hand. 
What they’d have given now, it was not there !— 
The very consummation of their, prayer!— 
How little do men know Whatthey should ask ! 


Itreahed the ship, a strong and steady breeze , 
It fanned the dying embers into flames ; 
And drove her on, one mass of living fire ! 
All labor now,was useless ; and the flame 
Was left to walk its way unchecked, almost 
Unheeded : while the inany beings there, 
Were wrought on as their different feelings might 
Some sat in sullen stupor, as if nought 
Was heard or noticed. ’round them. Others faved 
In impious ’vraidings and complaints, and died 
As they had lived , bla-phemers. Some 
Did hurry to and fro, wringing their hands ; 
Whilst others—but a few—were bent in pray’r, 

There were endeavors too, to launch a boat, 
Mid those, a youth of energy and strength, 
Making a step too false and far, sunkdown 
Into the crackling, smoking, kissing gulf, 
And disappeared for aye. Another was 
Struck down in his exe: tions by a spar 
Tumbling from high, detach’d there by the fire 
Which now was climbing on from rope to rupe, 


Kevelling in destruction! 


Atlast they did 
Get free a boat ; but.she was quickly filled, 
And many lett behind ,, those too, amongst 
The timid.and the feeble, who would not, 
Or could not struggle on, and furce their way 
From certain death to safety, how unsure! 


There were two brothers there—one in the boat, 
Fhe other-with a wife and child, sti!l on 
The kurning ship. The latter. “ William,” cried,, 
* Thou’lt be a father to my boy,’ and flung 
Who filled the boat, into his brother’s arms. 
** We yet have rou for one, Robert, come, thou.” — 
The brother said ; ‘* With Ellen I will go.” 
** It cannot be,” a dozen voices cry, 
“ The boai.*s sunk to the water’s edge e’en now— 
** Or come alone, or stay”—‘* Go! Robert, go! 
Nay heed me .not—go, ge- my hus band go ‘” 
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“I will go love, and with me thou shall come ; 
But not with them.”—He waved a last adieu 
To his departing brother ; then he took 
His young wife in his arms, and in the clasp 
Ile plunged with her into the ocean’s depths, 
And sunk to rise no more. 

Thus perished, too, 
The blachen’d remnant of the noble ship ! 
Ere the light breeze had freshen’d to a gale 
A scorch’d and smoking timber, here and there 
Floating at randem on the wide expanse, 
Was all remained to tell the woful tale— 
The wishes, passions, feelings, being—all, 
Was swallowed up in the abyss of wave ; 
With scarce a wreck to tell they e’er had been. 
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OR, THE HISTORY OFA YOUNG PAINTER. 





The air was warm, and the sun rather brilliant than severe.— 
Myriads of small fleecy clouds gambolled across the sky, and threw 
their flitting shadows upon the rich and undulating landscape al- 
most peculiar to England ;where hut sand hamlets, simple church 
towers, and solitary halfhidden chateaux, lend a human charm to 
inanimate existence, The scene was commanded from an emi- 
nence at the side of a green lane where I was walking; and that 
spot had been chosen by some person of good taste for the site of 
a cottage residence. The house was half built, and many mate 
rials and implements were lying scattered about ; but the workmen 
were absent, it being the hour of dinner, and thus the place had 
all the solitariness of a ruin without its melancholy. 

J sat down upon the higher end of a plank which Jeant across an 
unsawn log of timber, preserving the equilibrium by my weight, 
and lost myself for a few minutes in an agreable revery. Present- 
ly, however, my meditations and the axis of the plank were disturb- 
ed at the same moment: some person had seated himself upon the 
opposite end, and I found my feet dangling. 

‘That will not do,” said my unceremonious companion with a 
light laugh, “ we have spoiled the balance ;” and edging himself a 
ittle higher up, he restored the level, and we both sat with our 
feet resting slightly on the ground. He was an old man, with 
white rather than gray hair, but a smooth cheek, unwrinkled brow, 
and lightsome eye. Goed- humor was the characteristic of his re- 
glarly tandsome features; but this was not disclosed in the com- 
mon form o* an habitual smile. The light seemed to come from 
within, aud diffuse itself over his countenance without affecting the 
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features. It was not the kind of good-humor you cotild take 
liberties with: you could not say to that good-humor, “ Old boy ; 
you cowld not think of bringing its end of the plank to the ground 
by moving suddenly from your seat. This retaliation, I acknowl- 
edge, was my first impulse ; but a second look made me ashamed 
of the npertinence. The plank seemed to act as a conductor be- 
tween the old man and me} and almost immediately I felt his men+ 
tal smile stealing into my heart and rising to my eyes. 

‘“‘ Has it ever occurred to you,” said he, after havi ing looked at 
me observantly two of three times—‘ has it ever occurred to you 
that this is what we are doing all our lives ?” 

“JT have read,” replied [, “* the ‘Theory of Compensations,’ in 
which the author supposes that in the seemingly hardest lot there 
is always something to make up the balance. But bis arguments 
do not carry conviction } it seems to me that they are disproved by 
the facts of every-day life.” 

‘“T have not seen the book,” said the old man ; “ but I suspect, 
from what you tell me, that it reveals at least a glimpse of the 
truth. What do you know of the facts ty of? You see 
one man living in ‘that hut, and another in yonder chiiteau, and 
you suppose happiness to be unequally distributed. But the denizen 
of the hut would no more be satisfied to sit down at the lordly tas 
ble of the chateau, with the eyes of the guests and servants upon 
him, than he of the chateau would be content with the humble 
fare of the hut. The feeling of repulsion is mutual; for the men 
have been brought up in different trains of circumstances, and have 
each evils and compensations of their own. But this is nothing. 
Look at a man in himself, and in his own history, and you will 
still find the balance. What is the counterpoise of present sick- 
hess, poverty, or destitution? Nothing: they ate themselves the 
counterpoise of comparative health, we: alth, and prosperity. This 
world is not intended as a scene of unmingled enjoyment. The 
good probably predominates over the evil; but there is a certain 
level, the disturbances of Which, upward or Got nward, and our un 
teasing aims at its restoration, form the true action of life. If this 
doctrine were better understood—and to confirm it, we have only 
to look into ovr own hearts and memories—-our views would not 
be so confined as they usually are. ‘The evils of fortune would 
not appear so overwhelming; pity would not mingle with our ad- 
miration of the martyr; the millionaite would escape our envy; a 
repining spirit w ould be chased from our bosoms} and the mourn: 
ful cypress would be uprooted from our church-yards.” 

“Do you remember,” said I, interposing—for the old man’s 
words came from him in a continued stteam—* a very painful stos 
ry related by Coleridge of a young woman whose life was a scene 
of continued misery, ending in unspeakable horror? Does not 
this show that there are at least exceptions to your rule?’ 

“It shows nothing more than the bad habits of thought in which 
both writers and readers are trained. If you have the | patience to 
listen, I can relate to You an anecdote which, although it has no 
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pretensions to the melodramatic effect with which Coleridge 
amused the public, I know of my own knowledge to be true, and 
which, if rightly considered, will illustrate the subject before us, 
and—‘ vindicate the ways of God to man.” 

I was very thankful for the proffer; I felt a stronger attraction. 
towards this old man than can be accounted for by his words as ] 
am able to repeat them; and after a brief pause, he began his sto-. 
ry as follows :-— 

“IT was once,” said he, a “ young fellow upon. town, with little 
and sometimes no occupation, and like others similarly situated: 
made acquaintance, as a matter of course, with some strange com-. 
panions. One of these, whose christened name was Alfred, was 
only strange when intimately known. Aithough with the advan- 
tages of a good person and a handsome. face, he- made no special 
impression upon strangers. He was rot, retiring, bat merely insip- , 
id. He was not only destitute of the talent of society, but he did a 
not know what it was, or what was its we. He was not wrapped ‘ 
up in his own thoughts i in such a way es to acquire. a reputation 
for eccentricity, bile he paid no attention to the thoughts of others. 
He was calm, ‘cold, quiet, distant; taking the rubs of fortune 
without a grimace, and pursuing, silently and patiently, his allotted’ 
path even when that led to destitution and despair.” 

“He was a philosopher, ” cried I: ‘* that is the secret!’ 

‘He did net know what philosophy meant. If he was anything 
at. all, he was an artist—a creator; but our acquaintance hi id last- 
ed a considerable time before I discovered that it was the pencil 

i¢ used to express his ideas. He was the son of a poor curate, 
and had come to London to try to live, and to see pictures. He 
knew nothing but Greek and’ Latin, and of these not a great deal. 
He was ignorant of the mechanical part of painting, and had not 
means of study. He could not even write a sufficiently respectable 
hand to have any chance of advancement in the great emporium of Bi 
trade and commerce. What chance had he of being able either fi 
to paint or to Jive?” 

** As aclergyman’s son,” said I—for I too have some knowledge, 
and dearly bought, of life—* his chance would b2 but small, for #4 
he was doubtless broug! it Up, In some sort, as a gentleman: but 4 
if he had been the gon of a peasant he might have carried parcels, ? 
er ground colors, and risen to be lord mayor of London, or presi- 
dent of the Royal Acadeniy.” -, 

‘You are wrong: Alfred had no pride at all. He would have ; 
carried. a parcel ches aper than any porter in town, but he could s 
not solicit the job. He was.at one time employed as a junior 
teacher in a school; but his superior having.committed’some fault, ; , 
aid the blame upon him, and he was turned off. At another time, 
he was a sort of under-clerk for several months but the concern 
failed. All his efforts, im short, to establish himself permanent!y 
were unavailing ; but stilf he eontinued to live. I cannot tell you 
how he managed this: he used to do it somehow. The remarka- 
Ne thing in Alfred was, that he preserved, in, the midst of utter 
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<testitution, the appearance of a gentleman. In such ‘circumstan- 
ces young men on the pavé commonly look like the desperadoes 
they are; but Alfred was always scrupulously clean, and his well- 
saved coat was without a speck, even when there was not a ves- 
tige of shirt to be seen. 

“You interest me in fhis Alfred. Where did he live in the 
midst of such dire distress ?” 

‘“T cannot tell you where he lived any more than how he lived. 
He lived some where: we all did so. The first time we talked 
intimately tqgether he might indeed be said to have been ill off; 
for he had just sustained a robbery.” 

“A robbery? He!” 

“Yes: one forenoon he had jain down to rest himself in Hyde 


‘Park, and the sun beat upon his head, and stupified him. He fell 


asleep, and when he awoke, his portfolio was gone. I had never 
seen him in agitation before, and now this was betrayed only in a 
faltering of the voice and a catching of the breath. He told me, 
in answer to my inquiries, that the sketches he had lost were worth- 
Jess—he had tried in vain to sell them; but then he had lost a 
piece of card-board with them—his last,-poor feltow!—on which 
he had intended to draw other sketches, froff which he hoped bet- 
ter things. I was sorry for the lad; we were all sorry for one 
another; but we laughed and jibed notwithstanding, as if our com- 
rade’s mishaps were rare fun. Alfred’s coldness was thawed by 
this misfortune; and I saw that he had a soul ender his bare black 


coat. He pointed to a tree at a little distance—to the effect of 
the sunlight on its branches—to the figure of a sleeping destitute 


man lying under rt, while ‘his little destitute child played on the 
grass by his side. Was it not hard that he should lose all this ! 
It wus a pity, I thought; but he could céme again when he was 
able to procure another card-board. There were plenty of sleeping 
destitute figures to be seen in Hyde Park—men, women, and chil- 
dren. They came there to enjoy the warm sun and the soft turf, 
and were quite undisturbed by the line of magnificent carriages 
that circled at a distance round them on the drive. Yes, Alfred 
was a painter !—it was only his untaught hands that were bung- 
lers—the divine flame of art burned within him!” 

“ And this, then, is the poor youth’s compensation?” exclaimed 
{, waxing impatient. an 

‘Only in part. Gur acquaintance now Fipened to an intimacy, 
and I at length obtained his confidence This cold, silent shy, 
and most destitute youth had loved and been beloved from his boy- 
hood. The object of bis attachment was a young lady whose 
christened name was Jane, the daughter of a captain in the army, 
for many years the friend and neighbor of Alfred’s father. The 
love of the two young people ripened with their years; and when, 
after the captain’s death, his widow and daughter removed to Lon- 
don, Alfred was perhaps as much determined by that circumstance 
in his choice of the scene of his adventures as by his devotion to 
art. ‘The two youthful friends—for it was years before they talk- 
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ed of love—were born and bred in a condition of equality ; but the 
balance after this migration was wofully overturned. The widow, 
indeed, was disappointed in the assistance and countenance she 
had expected from her relations in London; but it is wonderful 
the small sum that retired and abstemious women can live upon 
even in the metropolis. Jane and her mother not only lived on 
their pension, but in their lady-like, however economical dress, 
and in their neat first-floor,with its baleony adorned with plants 
and flowers, they presented an appearance of ease and gentility 
which almost terrified the poor lad as he sank deeper and deeper 
into the abyss of poverty, The widow was an ostentatious and 
somewhat empty person, who denied herself many solid comforts 
for the sake of retaining various articles of show, on which she had 
prided herself during her husband’s life ; but her compensation for 
everything, the heroism of her vanity endured, was the dream that 
her beautiful Jane would make a splendid marriage. Jane, how- 
ever, hardly made an acquaintance, far less a lover ; and the wid- 
ow, losing patience with the hermit city, would, after a time, have 
returned to the country but for her absolute want of a surplus 
shilling. » 

“1 do not know that his love was any compensation for Alfred, 
He never told even Jane of the excess of his misery; but some- 
times, at every deeper plunge be made into the abyss, she read the 
fearful secret in his wan cheek and haggard look. The girl’s 
heart was almost broken—but ‘ brokenly loved on.’ He was all 
the world to her, As to his position in life, she remembered only 
their early equality ; and the desperate contrivances of his penni- 
less gentility, though they filled her eyes with secret tears as she 
walked with him in thé street, never gave her one qualm of shame. 
Alfred winced under the searching eye of the mother; he some- 
times even kept away from the house for a fortnight at a time; 
but then some new dream of hope would come, and yielding to 
the mystical attraction by which he was governed, he would sud- 
denly reappear. On these occasions, when they were alone, and 
Jane hid her sireaming eyes in his bosom, she often felt on her 
shoulder the burning drops that would have been congealed in his 
proud eyes had he known that she could be conscious of their fall. 
And so time passed om, weeks, months, years, till he had reached 
his twenty-fifth, and Jame her twenty-third birth-day.” 


“ So old!” interrupted I. ‘‘ Compensation was long of com ing !” 


“But itcame. Alfted’s progress in painting was of course slow ; 
interrupted, as it always had been, by the necessity of taking other 
employments when he could get them, and often by the want of 
the necessary implements. He at length, however, acquired as 
much mechanical knowledge as brought his notions of art into 
play, and there were moments in which he did fancy that he was 
at length a painter. But he did not get richer. His expenses in- 
creased as he advanced; sometimes he fared worse (if that was 
possible) that he might dress better ; and when the poor friendless, 
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unknown artist was disappointed in the sale of a laborious work, 
it came like a sentence of starvation. 

“Tn one of these crises he was suddenly offered by a chance ac- 
quaintance—the master of a West Indiaman—a passage to 'Toba- 
go, in return for certain services with his pen to be rendered du- 
ring the voyage, and on arrival, the office of book-keeper on a 
plantation in the island. In his desperation he grasped at the pro- 
posal, which he looked upon as a God-send; and even Jane, who 
knew no more than he that a West-Indian book-keeper meant 
something little better than a negro-driver, was reconciled to the 
temporary separation by the dreadful necessity of his circumstan- 
ces. As the time approached for their parting, he dreaded the 
sight of Jane; he did not yet go near her for a week previous to 
the fateful day; but at length the last morning—the last hour— 
came, and he walked to the house like a criminal to execution. 

“The street-door was open, and he stepped softly up the stair, 
hoping to find her alone. But her mother was with her, talking 
in so loud a tone of expostulation and command, that she neither 
heard the low tap at the door nor its subsequent opening. Alfred 
gathered in an instant that their secret was discovered ; and the 
words ‘ beggar,’ and ‘outcast,’ coupled with his name, showed the 
estimation in which she held her daughter’s choice. But when 
Jane, who was staring wildly in her mother’s eyes, obviously un- 
conscious of what she was saying, observed him enter, she uttered 
a scream so wild, and shrill, and long, as to terrify the hearers ; 
and then, dashing aside her mother’s hands, she sprang toward 
him, clasped her arms round his waist, knotted her fingers togeth- 
er, and throwing back her head, burst into convulsions of hysteri- 
cal laughter. Alfred was shocked and amazed; but the fit con- 
tinued so long, that the mother’s alarm made every other feeling 
give way, and she shrieked into her daughter’s ear that she would 
no longer oppose her wishes. 

“Then tell him !—tell kim!’—cried Jane, gasping, and still 
shaking with the hysterics—‘tell him, for [ cannot !’ 

“Be calm, then, and I will tell him all. Sit down, my poor 
girl, I entreat you!’ 

“Stop! I will tell him myself—he must hear it from no other 
lips. Alfred—we are rich !—we are rich!—we are rich! 

“‘ She was right, One of those exceptional occurrences had ta- 
ken place which romancers make use of as*the regular staple of 
fortune: a rich relation had died, and she had been pronounced 
the heiress of £2000 a year.” 

‘“‘ Now comes the adjustment of the fearfully disordered balance!’ 
cried I. ‘‘ Now come the compensations !’ 

“True,” said the old man; ‘ there was not a happier pair with- 
in the bills of mortality. Jane, it is true, was still nervous at times 
She seemed to mistrust so sudden and remarkable a change. In 
the middle of the night she awoke with a start, and was unable for 
some moments to persuade herself that her lover had not sailed for 
the West Indies. Even in the street she sometimes caught con- 
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vulsively by his arm, and looked up with wild suspicion in his face. 
But, upon the whole, they were a happy pair. Alfred was wholly 
nadisteched by the idea that the fortune was on her side; and if 
it had been suggested to him, he would have treated it with ‘a proud 
and exulting scorn. She was his, mind and body, and all that per- 
tained to them. He was at this period the good genius of many 
of his desperate associates; and I am happy to acknowledge that 
[ owe to his generous friendship an assistance which trimmed the 
balance of life, and eventually led to the construction of the dwell- 
ing, on a portion of the materials on which we are sitting. But 
the time appointed for their union approached rapidly” —— 

‘“* Ay, come to the wedding !” 

“Ay, come to the wedding, since you will have it! The last 
day of single life arrived, and the next morning Jane was to be 
his wife. He bade her farewell that night with tearful joy; he 
walked home instinctively, he knew not how; he prayed devoutly, 
reverently—yet with deep gushing tenderness and filial affection— 
to that Almighty Being who had thus Jed him to the valley of the 
shadow of death ; and then he stepped lightly into bed, with the 
glory of heaven on his face, and the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, in his heart. 

“'The next morning I went to call him, for I was to bear a part 
in the ceremony. It was a morning” 

“Well, well” 

‘* He was asleep. He is still sleeping. He was dead!” Here 
the old man who had been looking upon the ground before him 
as if it was the bed present to his mind’s eye, turned full upon me; 
and his peculiar smile broke over his countenance like a flood of 
light from within, suffusing his chiseled features with a bright and 
joyous glow, which brought out his face in the midst of the sun 
shine as if that had be en shade. 

‘The physician,” coutinued he, “ talked of disease of the heart: 
I only knew he was dead.” e 

ae was an awful death,” said I, struggling against the old man’s 
smile: ‘‘so young—so warm in hope—with ‘such bliss before him! 
How ie your philosophy reconcile this with—with” 

‘“* With the justice and mercy of Providence? You shall hear. 
The events of this world are linked with each other by an eternal 
chain, a portion of which you have still to see. A week atter hus 
death, when Jane seemed to be fast sinking into the grave, her 
claims to the property which had been considered her own were 
all on asudden disputed, and by one who turned out to be the true 
heir-at-law.” 

‘¢ What,” said I, almost indignantly, “‘ do you now talk of money! 
Would not starvation itself have been comparative bliss to that 
young couple ?” 

‘“‘ Be tranquil: there is another link. The blow, unfelt for her- 
self, awoke Jane from her despair, for it seemed to strike upon the 
image which lived in her mind. She thought of the horrors that 
Alfred had endured, and she asked herself—though with a bitter 
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pang—whether it was the real love he so well deserved which 
grieved for his removal? Then came a new excitement. The 
pictures of the half-famished youth had attracted little attention ; 
but his subsequent story threw around them an adventitious inter- 
est, and the fame of the artist seemed to spring from his grave. 
Many there still be who remember a pale, thin, almost transparent- 
looking young creature, in widow’s weeds, attending the picture 
sales with pencil in hand. ‘This was Jane; and when a painting 
of his was put up, she watched the biddings with the breathless in- 
terest of a gamester whose all is at stake: and then, counting her 
winnings, as it were, she turned away, and glided from the room 
with the air of one who goes to deposit them at the banker’s. 
This went on for ten months after Alfred’s death; and then Jane 
died.” 

Without evil there would be no trial, no struggle, no sympathy, 
no active benevolence, but all would rest satisfied in their solitary 
bliss. ‘The evil of early death is perhaps the most shocking of all ; 
yet it serves to chasten the spirit, evoke the profoundest sympathies ; 
and relax the hold of men from things of time; while to the indi- 
vidual removed it may, in certain conditions, be in the eye of faith, 
great gain. Actions and motives, in fact, are all that are our con- 
cern; for results, whether good or evil, are in the hands of the 
Almighty; and this world being only preparatory to a larger dis- 
peusation of being, it is to that we must look for the true Balance. 


ICHABOD. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 





$ o fallen, so lost! the light withdrawn, 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 


Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath 
Befit his fall. 


Oh ! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh to mark 
A bright soul driven, 
Fiend-goaded down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven ? 
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Let not the land once proud of him, 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament as for the dead 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thoughts 
Still strong in chains, 


All else is gone ; from those great e yes, 
The saul has fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The manis dead. 


Then, pay the reverence of cld days 
To his dead fame ; 
Walk backwards with averted gaze 
And hide the shame !— 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 





BY HON. JACOB M, HOWARD. 





Tue dangers and fatigues of war did not divert Napoleon from 
his purpose of renouncing me. Calmly did he permit the hours to 
flow on, which he passed in my society. But now the happy Em- 
peror must needs see whether he was always to be the same Bona- 
parte for whom Fortune had wrought so many wonders. He 
thought himself at the apex of his glory ; he could defy the universe. 

It was six o’clock in the morning ; the moon was directing her 
quiet and silent course towards the western horizon; the dawn of 
day had just begun to whiten the tops of the houses; the lamps 
suspended in the court of the Carrousel, cast a pale and languid 
ray. The Emperor had retired into his cabinet with T*** and 
M***, when his attention was arrested by a slight noise in a room 
that led to my apartment. He endeavored to discover what it 
was, but saw nothing; but a moment afterwards I presented my- 
self before him. ‘‘ Pardon me,” said I, ‘‘ Bonaparte but think what 
a terrible blow is this to a heart as sensitive as mine! I am afraid 
to offend your delicacy, but my anxiety overcomes me.—Believe 
me, I am devoted to you forever ; believe me, [ would pour out my 
blood to see you permanently happy. But, alas! a sad present 
ment teaches me that happiness is no longer ours,—Deign, at least, 
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to remember that there is still a woman in this world who lives 
only for you—who adores you with her whole heart, all unjust as 

ou are to her ;—a woman who will be ever ready to perform your 
slightest wish, and who would willingly prove her attachment to 
you at the expense of her life!” I prepared to leave him, but my 
hushand, left to his own reflections, manifested a simulated sorrow. 
What struggles took place within him !—* Wo to the, unfortunate 
man!” I exclaimed, overwhelmed with anguish. ‘‘ Wo to thee !— 
Thou rushest to thy ruin. Yes, I shall see thee again—I shall yet 
behold thee, ungrateful man! object too dear to my heart.—Yes, 
in spite of the cruel future which thou art preparing for Joseph- 
ine, I shall at some future day be able to support and succor thee, 
by my well-weighed counsels,” ‘‘ Stop, Josephine,” said fe, “ and 
pity me. I regret to imitate on this occasion the conqueror of the 
League ; but I owe all that | am to my people; I belong wholly to 
glory; I confess it costs me many a pang to separate from you; 
but so colossal has become my power, that I must rest it upon 
foundations whose solidity shall be in harmony with the weight 
they have to sustain, ‘The Emperor Napoleon — an heir, and 
the blood of kings must be proud to mingle with ®ny own.” 

Such was the language employed by the Emperor on the evening 
of the day that he signified to me, for the Jast time, that he had 
determined to sunder forever the ties which bound him to me.* 

“You wish, then, still to add to your glory by means ef an au- 
gust alliance with a great monarch, ’*Tis then that you will be- 
hold jealousy, envy and hatred arming themselves against you.— 
You will daily exalt yourself in the hope that you are sheltered 
from all danger, when suddenly a new bolt, as yet hidden in the 
depths of the clouds of heaven, will leap forth and prostrate you in 
the dust.” 

I then revealed to him what had been told me relative to his de- 
sign He paid the greatest attention to what I said, and 
when I had done, he walked to and fro for some moments, in si- 
lence ; then, a violent agitation was depicted upon his countenance, 
and finally he stopped short, and asked me particularly who the 
person was that had discovered his secret ? 

‘“‘ Bonaparte,’’+ said I, “‘ you will yet learn how to appreciate 
men more correctly; you will yet know the danger of asking ad- 
vice of any but wise and upright persons, who govern their 
counsels by existing circumstances, and enable you to weigh them 
ia a just balance.” 

He replied, with a grave and serjous air—‘ All the powers of 








* The Emperor always dined tete a tete with Josephine. On the same day, after taking 
his coffee, he announced to her her divorce. She fainted, and remained so for three hougs. 
Napoleon sent for M’lle d’Alberg, who afterwards became dame of honor to Maria Louisa, 
and committed her to her care ; sent for Corvisart, and retired to his own room in a con. 
dition difficult to be described. 


+t When Josephine spoke of her husband, she always said—“ The Emperor says—the 
Reperer wishes—tha Emperor orders,” &c. Very rarely she called him by name in 
public, and in private it was always Bonaparte. Ordinarily, when speaking Of her, he 
would say—“ Where is the Empress?” or, “I am going to see my wife ,” but in speaking 
#a her, he most commonly called her “ Josephie.”” Qn serious occasions, he called hex 
© Madame,” without adding either title or name, 
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Europe will soon cringe under my dominion ;—I repeat it, I want 
children to sustain it. Nature does not permit you to fulfil this, 
my most cherished wish. You are wrong, madame, and your 
cause is lost. 

Pierced to the heart by this black ingratitygle, I was constrained 
to appeal to the future. ‘* My friend, ” said I, ‘* when men refuse 
to follow the counsels of friendship, it proves that they are unwor. 
thy of them; henceforth you will come to misfortune, the wisdom 
of experience.” Our conversation was about to close, when hie 
pretended to convince me of my error, and vowed that no othet, 
woman should ever become his companion, and that he was only 
trying me.’ 

*“No, no,” said I, with emphasis, “ dissimulation is now use- 
less ; my anguish will cease only with life ; the project is seriously 
entertained, and circumstances teach me that you have long been 
struggling against the desire to communicate it to me.” He re- 
mained thoughtful ; his countenance was clouded over with the 
deepest sadness ; and with a bitter sigh, I then added : “ You pro- 
pose to enter the august family of one of the greatest monarchs in 
Europe. ConQueror, ally, or the terror of the other powers, you 
will then, more than ever, be persuaded that you can undertake 
everything with impunity. Seduced by appearances, carried away 
by unlimited desires, Napoleon wishes to separate from Josephine. 
Alas, the unwise will see, but see too late, that he sleeps upon the 
brink of a voleano;—his errors will one day produce a terrible 
eruption. ’Tis true, the blood of kings circulates in the veins of 
your future companion ; you will believe yourself a demi-god, proud 
mortal! You aim, seconded by your ecuntless legions, so often 
invincible, to overrun all the countries in the w orld ; but the north 
wind will blow upon you, and, like an atom, you will disappear 
from the face of the earth. You wish to enslave nations and sove- 
reigns; alas, beware they do not arouse from their slumbers! They 
will unite to combat you, and though unconquered, you will be 
pursued to the very w alls of your capital. There, a desire for the 
peace of Europe, and a sense of their own power, will dictate a 
treaty which, while it precipitates this Colossus from a throne 
which he fondly imagined to be unassailable, will banish him be- 
yond the seas, and proscribe even his name :—this, this is the ar- 
row which most keenly pierces my afflicted heart! This is the 
deep wound which will give me unceasing agony !” 

I was in despair. Bonaparte, becoming at length touched by 
what [ said, repeated his vow that no human power should ever 
sunder a band which was so sacred ;—that he had sworn it before 
God and man. ‘“ Ah!” said 1, on leaving him, “ fear to perjure 
yourself, and remember that Josephine, at all times and in all pla- 
ces, shall be your truest friend.” 

I passed some days in sorrowful apprehension. I observed that 
he seemed to take particular pains to avoid me, fearing, as he told 
Fouché and other confidential friends, another tragical scene.— 
‘J tried,” said he, “to trace ovt for myself a line of conduct from 
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which I was not to deviate, and to maintain my resolution ; but the 
moment I was with Josephine, I became the feeblest of men. I 
forgot my purpose, and thought only of the heroic attachment which 
that woman had evinced for | me ever since we were united. 

Returned from Fontainbleau, my kusband could no longer dis- 
semble his real position. I loved him too sincerely not to shudder 
at the-idea of an eternal separation. I saw it approaching, and 
painfully calculated the consequences. ‘The thought of the culpa- 
ble indifference of that man. for whom I had done everything, 
could not fail to afflict, deeply, a heart as tender as my own. A 
stranger to court intrigues, I knew nothing of that mental torment, 
that unquiet activity, which leads those who lust after dignities to 
attempt any enterprise, however perilous. Alas! tears of sorrow, 
and not of repentance alone, moistened my eyelids. Let me, if I 
must, be miserable; but I shall forever remain united in thought 
to the fortunes of my husband. ’Tis true, the too great elevation 
to which his pride hath raised us, and which it was cert: unly diffi- 
cult to maintain, testifies in favor of the maxim, “ that ambition 
must ever advance with the same ardor.’ But, alas, filled with 
deep. humility, I sometimes pray the Eternal to cast upon Napoleon, 
a look of mercy! 





SPIRIT LAKE. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, 





Tris Lake, which the French have named’ Mill Lac, and cer- 

tain ignorant Yankees, Rum Lake, was originally called by the 
_Chippeways, Mansisagaigoming, which signifies the dwelling place 
of the Mysterious Spirit. In form it is almost round, and about 
twenty miles across. in. the widest part. The shores.are rather 
low, but covered with a luxuriant growth of oak, hard maple and 
tamarack. It is shallow, but clear and cold ;. has a sandy bottom,, 
and yields a variety of fish; ang contains only three islands,which 
are small and rocky. 

The Mysterious Spirit alluded to above has. acquired a great ne-- 
toriety on accownt, of his frequently: taking away into the spirit 
land certain people whom he loved.. Sometimes he would take 
the m fora few days, and sometimes he-would got return them at all 
the following stories were givenfto me as facts, and I know were 
actually believed. An Indian with his family; had encamped up-. 
mi the lake for one. night, and just as he was. abcut to depart on 
the following morning, he could not find his only child, a little 
girl, Atone moment she was seen picking up some pebbles neir 
her father’s canoe, and the very next was gone. For six days did 
they seek the child, but in vain, On the seventh day, however, as 
they were about to depart once-more, (having given up all hopes 
ef recovering the lost one, ) they loaked, and. behold! she: was again 
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picking up pebbles beside the canoe, as unconcerned as if nothing 
had happened. When questioned, she answered that she had om 
ly been taken away by a beautiful lady to a beautiful land, where 
she had been happy in seeing many beautiful things. 

Once when there was a party of Indians encamped here, a fe 
vorite young girl was discovered to be missing, and her friends, 
supposing that she had been dtowned, were mourning bitterly at 
her departure; one day she made her appearance in her father’s 
lodge, as if nothing had happened, and was accompanied by two 
dogs. Her story was, that an old woman had taken her to an isl 
and, presented her with the animals, and bade her prepate for a 
long journey. She was absent for three weeks, but on the day of 
her return was numbered with the dead. 

A little boy was also once lost on the margin of this lake. The 
only trace of him that ever could be discovered, was one of his 
arrows found lodged in a tree. And the Indians believe that the 
aged mother of Hole-in-the-day (the great chief) was only carried 
away by this Mysterious Spirit. One thing is certain, say they, 
she disappeared in the twinkling of an eye from the party with 
Whom she was travelling many years ago ‘These are indeed idle 
legends, but give us an insight into the Indian mind. 

“The following i is an historical fact, which only proves the obstir 
nacy of their principal actor. Many years ago, a chief named 
White Fisher, with his family and a party of braves, were encamp» 
ed in one large lodge on the north side of Spirit Lake. A friend 
ly Indian entered the cabin at sunset, and told the chief that he 
had seen a war party of thtee Sioux on his trail. The chief scorn 
ed to believe the story, because his dreams had told him nothing 
about an enemy. In a short time his eldest son returned from his 
evening hunt, and said that he had also seen three Sioux in the 
woods about a mile off;—but the father continued to disbelieve. 
Finally the chief’s own brother told him a similar story, which was 
also treated with contempt, It was now morning, and the chief 
made his appearance outside of his lodge, and was about to go 
upon a haunt ;—but in the twinkling of an eye, three balls passed 
through his body, and he died. Eve ery single member of his house- 
hold was killed, excepting his youngest son, who was taken pris 
aner, lived in the Sioux country for twenty years, but finally return- 
ed to his own people, and he was the identical individual from 
whose lips, I obtained the above facts. He is now a chief, and 
universally know by his father’s name, Wobogike, or White 
Fisher, 

On the west bank of Spirit River, where it leaves the lake, is 
the rude grave of Kitcheoseyin, or Elder Brother, who was one 
af the most famous oratots of his nation. He was a noted chief, 
and on one occasion had given up into the hands of the white men 
a certain Chippeway murderer. His people were very angry at 
him, and it was currently reported that he was about to be assass+ 
nated. He heard of this interesting movement, and immediately 
summoned a council, The warriors were all assembled, and when 
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the pipe had been passed entirely round, the chief stepped for- 
ward, and addressed the council in the following words, which 
were "repeated to me by one who heard them. 

“ Friends, relatives, and brothers. My object in calling you to- 
gether in council is this. I hear that you desire to take away my 
life because I have given up te the white men a Chippeway Indian, 
who had murdered one of their people. I have done so, brave 
men, and I think I have done right. ‘Chat man who committed the 
murder was a bad dog,—he was not a true Chippeway Indian, and 
for his wicked deed he deserves to die. Had we been at war with 
the white nation, it would have been well,—but we are at peace. 

‘‘ But, brothers, I understand that you accuse me of siding with 
the pale faces, and that you think such conduct wrong. Ido love 
the white men, and I do not think my conduct wrong. Who is it, 
I would ask you, supplies us with food when game is scarce, and 
who gives the warm blanket to protect us from the winter cold? 
Who is it that gives us the guns that we so much need, and the to- 
bacco we so much love? You know that it is the white man, and 
you know, too that you act like fools to blame me for my conduct, 
and seek to kill me because I would be an honest Chippeway. 

*T tell you, warriors, that I do love the white man, and I am 
ready to die for his sake. You cannot compel me to change my 
opinion. Make a hole in the lake yonder, take me by force and 
place me under it until I am almost dead, then pull me up and ask 
me, ‘ Will you side with the white man now?’ and I will answer, 
‘Yes.’ do it again, and again, and I will always answer ‘ Yes,’ 
and also that ‘ the white man is the best friend we have.’ Friends, 
J command you to go home, and ever hereafter mind your own 
business.” 

Strange as it may seem, this speech had the desired effect, and 
et.tirely quelled the rising storm. The chief was not killed, but 
died many years afterward with the lockjaw, from a cut he acci- 
dentally received on his foot. 

The ruling chief of Spirit Lake, at the present time, is Nagua- 
nabic, or Outside Feather. He is said to be the most werthy, in- 
‘telligent and influential of all the Chippeway chiefs. I spent n @ 
“hy agreable and instructive hcurs in his ledge, and amceng my )i- 
dian curiosities, there is nc thing that I value more highly than the 
presents I received frem him. It dees my heart gecd to remem- 
ber the old man, and the beautiful leke which is his hcme. 


PREPPED AD AL OIE I Ie Me rr re ere 
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THE MUTABILITY OF LITERATURE 


A COLLOQUY IN WESTMINISTER ABBEY. 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING . 





I know that all- beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In time’s great period shall return to nought, 
{ know that all the muse’s heavenly lays, 
With toil of spirit which are so dearly bought 
As idle sounds, ot few or none are sought, 
Fhat there is nothing lighter than mere praise. 
DrumMMonn or HawTHORNDEN. 


Tere are certain half-dreaming moods of mind, in which we 
naturally steal away from: noise and glare, and seek some quiet, 
haunt, where we may indulge our reveries and build our air cas- 
tles undisturbed. In such a mood I was loitering about the old 
gray cloisters of Westminister Abbey, enjoying that luxury of 
wandering thought which one is apt to dignify with the name of 
reflection ; when suddenly an interruption of madcap boys from 
Westminster School , playing at foot-ball, broke in upon the monas- 
tic stillness of the place, making the vaulted passages and moulder- 
ing tombs echo with their merriment. I sought to take refuge 
from their noise by penetrating still deeper into the solitudes of 
the pile, and applied to one of the vergers for admission to the li- 
brary. He conducted me through a portal, rich withthe crumb- 
ling sculpture of former ages, which opened upon a gloomy pas- 

sage leading to the chapter- -house and the chamber in which dooms 
day book is deposited. Just within the passage is a small door on 

the left. ‘To this the vergerapplied a key; it was double locked, 
and opened with some: difficulty, as if seldom used. We now as- 
cended a.dark narrow staircase, and, passing through,a second door, 
entered. the library. 

i found myself im a lofty antique hall, the roof supported by 
massive joists of old English oak. It was ‘soberly lighted by a row 
of gothic windows at considerable height from the floor, and whiclt 
apparently opened upon the roofs of the cloisters.. An ancient 
picture of some reverend dignitary. of tle church in his robes hung 
over the fireplace. Around the hall and in a small gallery were 
the books, arranged in carved oaken. cases. They consisted prin- 
cipally of old polemival writers, and were much more worn, by time 
than use. In the centre of the library was a solitary. table with 
two or three books on it, an inkstand’ without ink, and'a few pens 
parched by long disuse.. ‘The place seemed fitted for quiet study 
and profound meditation.. It was buried deep: among the massive 
walls of the abbey, and shut up from the tumult of the world. I 
could only hear now and then the shouts. of school-boys faintly 
swelling from. the: cloisters, and the sound of a bell tolling for pray- 
ers, echoing soberly alomg the roofs.of the abbey. By degrees the 
shouts of merriment grew fainter and‘ famter, and at length died 
away ; the bell ceased to toll, and a profuund.silence reigned.throug! 
the dusky hall. 
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]: had ‘taken down a little thick quarto, curiously bound in parch- 
ment, with brass clasps, and seated myself at the table in a vene- 
rable elvow-chair. Instead of reading, however, I was beguiled 
by the solemn monastic air, and lifeless quiet of the place into a 
train of. musing. As I looked.around upon the old volumes in 
their mouldering covers, thus ranged on the shelves, and appa- 
rently never disturbed i in their repose, I could not but contidér the 
library a kind of literary catacomb, where authors, like mummies, 
are piously entombed, and left to blacken and moulder i in dusty 
oblivion. 

How much, thought I, has each ofthese volumes, now thrust 
aside with:such indifference, cost seme aching head! how many 
weary days! how many sleepless nights! How have their authors 
buried theraselves in the solitude. of cells and cloisters: shut them- 
selves up from the face of man, and the still more blessed face of 
nature; and devoted themselves to painful research and intense re- 
flection! And all for what? to occupy an inch of dusty shelf— 
to have the title of their works read now and then in a future age, 
by some drowsy churchman or casual straggler like myself: and 
in another age to be lost, even, to remembrance. Such is the 
amount of this boasted immortality. A mere temporary rumor, or 
local sounds like the tone of that bell which has just tolled among 
these towers, filling the ear fr a moment—lingering transiently 
in echo—and then passing away like a thing that was not ! 

While I‘sat half murmuring, half meditating these unprofitable 
speculations with my head resting on my hk: ind, I was thrumming 
with the other hand upon the quarto, until I accidentally loosened 
the clasps; when, to my utter astonishment, the little book gave 
two or three yawns, like one awaking from a déep sleep; then a 
husky hem; and at length began .to talk: At-finst its voice was 
very hoarse ‘and broken, being much troubled by:a cobweb which 
some studious spider had woven across itt. and having probably 
contracted a cold from long exposure. to the chills and damps of 
the abbey. In a short time, however, it became more distinct, 
and [I soon found it an exceedingly fluent conversable little tome. 
its language, to be sure; was rather quaint and obsolete, and its 
pronunciation, what, in the present day, would be deemed barba- 
rous ; but I shall endéaver, as far as 1 am able, to render it in mod- 
ern parlance. 

It bezan with railings about the neglect of the world—about 
merit being suffered to languish in obscurity, and other such com- 
inonplace topics of literary repining, and complained bitterly that 
it had not been opened for more than twocenturies. That the 
dean enly looked new and then into the |.brary sometimes took 
down a volume or two, trifled with them for a few moments, and 
then returned them to their shelves. ‘* What a plague do they 
mean,” said the little quarto, which | began to perceive was seme- 
what choleric, “what a plague do they mean by keeping several 
thousand volumes of us shut up here, and watched by a set of old 
vergers, like so many beauties in a harem,merely to be looked at now 
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and then by the dean? Books were written to give pleasure and to 
be enjoyed; and I would have a rule passed that the dean should 
pay each of us a visit at ieast once a year; or if he is not 
equal to the task, let them once ina while turr loose the whole 
school of Westmimster among us, that at any rate we may now and 
then have an airing.” 

Softly, my worthy friend,” replied I, “ you are not aware how 
much better you are off than most books of your generation. By 
being stored away in this ancient library, you are like the treasur- 
ed remains of those saints and monarchs, which lie enshrined in 
the adjoining chapels; while the remains of your contemporary 
mortals, left to the ordinary course of nature, have long since re- 
turned to dust.” 

“Sir,” said the little tome, ruffling his leaves and looking big, 
** |] was written for all the world, not for the bookworms of an ab- 
bey. I was intended to circulate from hand to hand, like other 
great contemporary works; but here have | have been ‘clasped up 
for more than two centuries, and might have silently fallen a prey 
to these worms that are playing the very vengeance with my intes- 
tines, if you had not by chance given me an opportunity of utter- 
ing a few words before | go to pieces.” 

“My good friend,” rejoined I, ‘‘ had you been left to the circu- 
lation of which you speak, you would long ere this have been no 
more. ‘To judge from your physigonomy, you are now well strick- 
en in years; very few of your contemporaries can be at present in 
existence ; and those few owe their longevity to being immured like 
yourself } in old libraries ; which, suffer me to add, instead of liken- 
ing to harems, you might more properly and gratefully have com- 
pared to those infirmaries attached to religious establishments, for 
the benefit of the old and decrepit, and where, by quiet fostering 
and no employment, they often endure to an amazingly good-for- 
nothing old age. You talk of your contemporaries as if im circu- 


lation—where do we meet with their works? what do we hear of 


Robert Groteste, of Lincoln?) Noone could have toiled harder 
than he for immortality. He is said to have written nearly two 
hundred volumes. Ie built, as it were, a pyramid of books to per- 
petuate his name: but, alas! the pyramid has long since fallen, and 
only a few fragments are scattered in various libraries, where they 
are scarcely disturbed even by the antiquarian. What do we hear 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, the historian, antiquary, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and poet? He declined two bishoprics, that he might shut 
himself up aud write for posterity ; but posterity never inquires af- 
ter his labors. What of Henry of Huntingdon, who, besides a leari- 
ed history of England, wrote a treatise on the contempt of the 
world, which the world has revenged by forgetting him? Whatis 
quoted of Joseph of Eexter, stvled the miracle of his age in classi- 
cal composition! Of his three great heroic poems one is lost for 
ever, excepting a mere fragment; the others are known only to a 
few of the curious in literature ; and as to his love verses and epi- 
grams, they have entirely disappeared. What is in current use of 
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John Wallis, the Franciscan, who acquired the name of the tree 
of life? Of William of Malmsbury ;—of Simeon of Durham ;—of 
Benedict of Peterborough ;—of John Hanvill of St. Albans ;— 
of —-" 

“ Prithee, friend,” cried the quarto, in a testy tone, “ how old 
do you think me? You are talking of authors that lived long be- 
fore my time, and wrote either in Latin or French, so that they in 
4 manner expatriated themselves, and deserved to be forgotten ;* 
put I, sir, was ushered into the world from the press of the renown- 
ad Wynkn de Worde. I was written in my own native tongue at 
a time when the language had become fixed; and indeed I was con- 
sidered a model of pure and elegant English.” 

(I should observe that these remarks were couched in such in- 
tolerably antiquated terms, that I have had infinite difficulty in ren- 
dering them into modern phraseology.) 

“T cry your mercy,” said I, “ for mistaking your age; but it 
matters little; almost all the writers of your time have likewise 
passed into forgetfulness ; De Worde’s publications are mere lite- 
rary rarities among book-collectors. ‘The purity and stability of 
tanguage, too, on which you found your claims to perpetuity, have 
been the falla¢ious dependence of authors of every age, even back 
io the times of the worthy Robert of Gloucester, who wrote his 
history in rhymes of mongrel ‘Saxon.t Even now many talk of 
Spenser’s ‘well of pure English undefiled,’ as if the language ever 
sprang from a well or fotntain-head, and was not rather a mere 
confluence of various tongues perpetually subject to changes and 
imtermixtures. It is this which has made English literature so ex- 
tremely mutable, an‘! the reputation built upon it so fleeting. Un- 
less thought can be committed to something more permanent and 
uichangeable than such a medium, even thought must share the 
tate of every thing else, and fall into decay. This should serve as 
a check upoh the vanity and exultation of the most popular writer. 
ile finds the language in which he has embarked his fame gradu- 
ally altering, and subject to the dilapidations of time and the cap- 
rice of fashion. He looks back and beholds the early authors of 
his country, once the favorites of their day, supplanted by modern 
writers. A few short ages have covered them with obscurity, and 
their merits.can only be relished by the quaint taste of the book- 
worm. And such, he anticipates, Wil! be the fate of his own work, 
which, however it may be admired in its day, and held up as a 
model of purity, will in the course of years grow antiquated and 
obsolete ; until it shall become almost unintelligible in its native 





* In Latin and French hath many soneraine wittes Bad greater delyte to endite, and 
ave many nobl» things fulfilde, but certes there have heo some thatfspeaken their poisye in 
French, of which speche the Frenchmen have as good a fantasye as we have in hearing of 
Freachinen’s Englishe.—Ctaucer’s T'reatment on Love, , : 

t'lolinshed, in hig Chronicle, observes, “ afte>wards, also, by deligent travell of Geffry 
Chaucer and of John Gowre, in the time of Richard the Second, and atter them of Jobn 
Scogan and John Lydgate, mouke of Berrie, our said toong was brought te an excellent 
rasse, n@'withstand@ing that it never came unto the type of per‘ection until the time of 
Q pe a wherein John Jewell, Bishop of Sarum, John Fox, and sundrie learned 
‘nd excellent writets, have fully accomplished the ofuatt : Bi sir g 
seule anull cuanto } the ofuature of the same, to their great 
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land as an Egyptian obelisk, or one of those Runic inscriptions 
said to exist in the deserts of Tartary. I declare,” added I, with 
some emotion, ‘‘ when I contemplate a modern library, filled with 
new works, in all the bravery of richgilding and binding, I feel 
disposed to sit down and weep; like the good Xerxes, when he 
surveyed his army, pranked out in.all the splendor of military array, 
and reflected that in one hundred years not one of them would be 
in existence !”’ 

‘“‘ Ah,” said the little quarto, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘ I see how. it is ; 
these modern scribblers have superseded all the good old authors. 
[ suppose nothing is read now-a-days but Sir Philip Sydney’s Ar- 
cadia, Sackville’s stately plays, and Mirror for Magistrates, or the 
fine-spun euphuisms of the “ unparalleled, John Lyly.” 

‘There you are again mistaken,” said 1; ‘‘ the writers whom 
you suppose in vogue, because they happened to be so when you 
were last in circulation, have long since had their day. Sir Phil- 
ip Sydney’s Arcadia, the immortality of which was so fondly pre- 
dicted by his admirers,* and which, in truth, is full of noble. 
thoughts, delicate images, and graceful turns of language, is now 
scarcely ever mentioned. Sackville, has. strutted into obscurity, 
and even Lyly, though his writings were once the delight of a court, 
and apparently perpetuated by a proverb, is now scarcely known 
even by name. <A whole crowd of authors who wrote and wrang- 
led at the time, have likewise gone, down, with all their writings 
and their controversies. Wave after wave of succeeding literature 
has rolled over them, until they are buried so deep, that it is only 
now and then that some industrious diver after fragments of anti- 
quity brings up a specimen for the gratification of the curious. 

‘For my part,” I continued ‘I consider this mutability of lan- 
guage a wise precaution of Providence for the benefit of the world 
at large, and of authors in particular. ‘To reason from analogy, 
we daily behold the varied and beautiful tribes of vegetables spring- 
ing up, flourishing, adorning the fields for a short time, and then 
fadimg into dust, to make way for their successors. Were not this 
the case, the fecundity of nature would be a grievance instead of 
a blessing. The earth would groan with rank and excessive vege- 
tation, and its surface become a tangled wilderness. In like man- 
ner the works of genius and learning decline, and make way for 
subsequent productions, Wanguage gradually varies, and with it 
fade away the writings of authors who have flourished their allotted 
time ; otherwise, the creative powers of genius wou!d overstock the 
world, and the mind would be completely bewildered in the end- 
less mazes of literature. Formerly there were some restraints 02 
this excessive multiplication, Works had to be transcribed by 
hand, which was a slow and laborious operation; they were writ- 


*Live ever sweete booke; the simple image of his gentle witt, and the golden pillar of 
his noble courage ; and ever notily untoghe world that thy writer was the secretary of elu- 
quence, the breath of the muses, the honey bee of the duintyest towers of witt and arte, 
the pink of mcrale and intellectual virtaes the arme of Bellona in the field, the tone of 
Sunda in the chamber, the sprite of Practise in esse, and the paragon of cxceliency 18 


print —Hurvey Pierc 's Supererogatwa, 
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ten either on parchment, which was expensive, ‘so that one work 

was ‘often eraséd to make way for another ; or on papyrus, which 

was fragile and extremely perishable. Authorship was a limited 
and unprofitable craft, pursued chiefly by monks in the leisure and 
solitude of their cloisters, ‘The accumulation of manuscripts was 
slow and costly, and confined almost entirely to monasteries. To 
these circumstances it may, in‘some measure, be owing that we 
have not been mundated by the intellect of antiquity; that the 
fountains of thought have not been broken up, and modern genius 
drowned in the deluge. But the inventions of paper and the press 
have put an end to all these restramts. ‘They have made every 
one a writer, and enabled every mind to pour itself into print, and 
diffuse itself over the whole intelectual world. ‘The consequences 
arealarming. ‘I‘he stteam of literatire has swollen into a torrent— 
augmented into a river—expanded into a sea. A féw centuries 
since, five or six hundred manuscripts constituted a great library ; 
but what would you say to libraries such as actually exist, contain- 
ing three or four hundred thousand volumes; legions of authors at 
the same time busy; ‘and the press going ‘on with’fearfully increas- 
sing activity, to double and quadruple the number? Unless some 
unforseen mortatity should break out among the’ progeny of the 
muse, now that she has become so-prolific, 1 ‘tremble for posterity. 
[ fear the mere fluctuation of language will not be sufficient. Cri- 
ticism may do much. [t increases with the increase of literature, 
and resembles one of those salutary checks on population spoken 
of by economists, All possible enccuragement, therefore, should be 
riven t» the growth of critics, good or bad. But I fear all will be m 
vain ; let criticism do what it may, writers will write, printers will 
print, and the world will inevitably be overstocked with good books. 
it will soa be the employment of a life-time merely to learn their 
names. Many a man of passable information, at the present day, 
reads scarcely anything but reviews; and befire long a man of 
erudition will be little better than a mere w ralking catalogue.” 

“My very good sir,” said the little quarto, yawning most drea- 
rily in my face, “ excuse my interrupting you, but I perceive you 
are rather given to prose. I would ask the fate of an author who 
was making some noise just as I left the world. His reputation, 
however, was considered quite temporary. The learned shook 
their heads at him, for he was a poor halfeducated varlet, that 
knew little of Latin, and nothing of Greek, and had been obliged 
to run the country for deer- stealing. I think his name was Shak- 
speare. I presume he soon sunk into oblivion.” 

“Qn the contrary,” said I, ‘it is owing to that very man that 
the literature of his period has experienced a duration beyond the 
ordimary term of English literature. There rise authors now and 
then, who seem proof against the mutability of language, because 
they have rooted themselves in the unchanging principles of hu- 
man hature. ‘They are like gigantic trees that we sometimes see 
on the banks of a stream; which, by their vast and deep roots, pen- 
etrating through the mere surface, and laying hold on the very 
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foundations ofthe earth, preserve the soil around them from being 
swept away by. the ever-flowing current, and hold up many.a neigh- 
boring plant, and, perhaps, worthless weed, to perpetuity. Such 
is the case. with Shakspeare, whom we behold defying the encroach- 
ments of time, retaining in modern use the language and literature 
of his day, and giving duration to many an indifferent author, mere- 
ly from having flourished in his vicinity. But even he, I grieve 
to say, is gradually assuming the tint of age, and his whole form 
is overrun by a profusion of commentators, who, like clambering 
vines and creepers, almost bury the noble plant that upholds them.” 

Here the little quarto began to heave his sides and chuekle, un- 
til at length he broke out in a plethoric fit of laughter that had 
well nigh choked him, by reason of his excessive corpulency.— 
‘Mighty well! ! cried he, as. soon as he could recover. breath, 
“mighty well! and.so you would persuade me that the literature 
of an age is to be perpetuated by a vagabond deer-stealer! by a 
man without learning ; by a poet, forsooth—a poet!’ And here 
he wheezed forth another fit of laughter. 

I confess that I felt somewhat nettled at this rudeness, which, 
however, I pardoned on account of his having flourished in a less 
polished age. I determined, nevertheless, not to give up my point. 

‘“‘ Yes,” resumed I, positively, ‘‘a poet; for of all writers he has 
the best chance for immortality. Others may write from the head, 
but he writes from the heart. and the heart will always understand 
him. He is the faithful portrayer of nature, whose features are al- 
ways the same, and always interesting. Prose writers are, volumi- 
nous and unwieldy ; their pages are crowded with commonplaces, 
and their thoughts expanded into tediousness. But with the true 
poet every thing is terse, touching, or brilliant. He gives the 
choicest thoughts in the choicest language. He illustrates them 
by every thing that he sees most striking in nature and art. He 
enriches them by pictures of human life, such as it is passing be- 
fore him. His writings, therefore, contain, the spirit, the aroma, 
if I may use the.phrase, of the age in which he lives. ‘They are 
caskets which inclose within a small compass the wealth of the 
language—its family jewels, which are thus transmitted in a porta- 
ble form to posterity. ‘The setting may occasionally be antiquated, 
and require now and then to be renewed, as in the case of Chaucer ; 
but the brilliancy and intrinsic value of the gems continue unal- 
tered. Cast a look back over the long. reach of literary history. 
What vast valleys of dullness, filled with monkish legends and aca- 
demical controversies !.what bogs of theological speculations ! what 
dreary wastes of metaphysics,!. Here and there only do we behold 
the heaven-illumined bards, elevated like. beacons on their widely- 
separate heights, to transmit the pure light of poetical intelligence 
from age to age.”’* 


*Thorow earth and waters deepe, 
Tedtiy n by skill doth passe : 
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I was just about to launch forth: into eulogiums upon the poets 
of the day, when the sudden opening of the door caused me to turn 
my head. It was the verger, who came to inform me that it was 
time to close the library. I sought to have a parting word with 
the quarto, but the worthy little tome: was silent; the clasps were 
closed : and it looked perfectly unconscious of all that had passed. 
I have been to the library two or three times since, and have en- 
deavored to draw it into further conversation, but in vain; and 
whether all this rambling colloquy actually. took place, or whether 
it was another of those odd day-dreams to which I am:subject, I 
have never to this moment been able to discover. 


For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


THE SPIRIT OF KINDNESS. 





BY D. F. Q. 





Fhere are: but few who have not felt the blessed. influence and 
effects of kindness. Hapless indeed must that one be who has not. 
Amid the happiness surrounding him, he is wretched and miser- 
able his heart is faint and. all around him is drear and desolate.— 
But the one who has been. favored by the kind-hearted and philan- 
thropic, whatever may be his condition in life, otherwise is not— 
cannot be wretched. There is a balm for him who is thus situated, 
his heart cannot feel desolate, while another feels his woe. He 
may feel that he is afflicted, but while a single heart is moved in 
compassion for him, he is buoyed up with the knowledge of the fact, 
that he is not alone. Let me brave any difficulty connected with 
man’s being, rather than be thrown into that condition where not 
a heart beats lighter for my joy or more heavily when my cup of 
sorrow is full. It is written of one “ the:law of kindness was on 
her tongue.” and this evidently was said in the way of commenda- 
tion. Kindness is of the utmost consequence to society, adminis- 
tering to the comfort and happiness of many of the unfortunate and 
at the same time having a reflex influence on the hearts of those 
who show it to others, while it exerts a strong conservative power 
in society. 

It is the bond of the social relations. Men may possibly be uni- 
ted and held together for a season by the bond of selfish interests, 
but such a union has in itself the elements of dissolution. But a 
union where kindness is the basis, becomes stronger as it contin- 
wes. 





Is not so sweet in hyve, 
The honey comb that bee doth make 
As are the golden leves 
That drop from poet’s head ! 
Which doth surmount our common talke 
As farre as dross doth lead. 
Churchyard. 
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An exhibition of kindness-is an exhibitton of the spirit of Christ, 
He bore our sorrows and made himself a substitute for us to re- 
ceive our stripes, that we might through him be healed. Would 
that there were more of the spirit of kindness in our world. How 
thrilling the thought that this world under the influence of this spir- 
it would present the brightest picture of social and moral beauty, 
that could be presented this side heaven. And if all were filled 
with the spirit of kindness who can say this beautiful picture would 
not be realized. Then would markind be one vast brotherhood 
—a fellow-feeling thrilling and moving every soul, each desiring to 
increase the great aggregate of human happiness and thus dimin- 
ish human suffering. 

Will not the glorious future of happiness and peace, more than 
compensate thee for ‘the efforts and sacrifices thou mayst have made 
to wipe the tear from misery’s eye or to fill the cup of thy brother’s 
happiness. In this work man becomes assimilated to Christ who 
was filled with kmdness toward all his creatures,.even to the un- 
kind and unthankful. Should not all desire the spirit that was in 
Christ Jesus, that they may ‘carry out this principle of kindness 
to all, in its most extended sense, until the day of our present 
sorrows shall end and the eternity of the future commence its glo- 
rious round. ‘Then shall ‘he in whom this spirit has lived and 
moved, governing him in all his intercourse with man hear it said 
to him inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me, enter into the joy of thy Lord. 








For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


THE WEST, AND WESTERN LITERATURE. 


BY FRANCIS A. FULLER OF OHIO, 


It seems to be a curious ‘thing—the relative bearings of east and west to- 
wards each other. To be sure,the West is about as indefinitely located, and as 
hard to be found out as the youth, in the song found “ down east” to be. Never- 
theless, western peopie, and western influence, and western enterprise, are as 
distant from the east, as if they had nething to do with it. But to one who hae 
not been much at the east, this does not appear so strongly. J ‘confess that 1, 
who had with reason been proud of the strength, wealth, enterprise and refine- 
ment in the west, was not a little piqued by the views of the New Yorkers cor~ 
cerning us. 

Very few persons in New York, or farther east, but suppose we are, all through 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, ‘illinois, as well as the newest territories, still condemn- 
edto the most primitive usages, and most crude “state of society. Questions 
have been asked ime by intelligent persons that aroused both my surprise and 
mirthfulness to a degree it was hard to conceal ; and if my replies savoured a lit- 
tle of sarcasm, their manner betrayed that they thought the slight irritation 
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shown, was caused not by their being so much at fault, bat by my dislike of an 
embarrassing subject. 

The frequent recurrence of this kind of interrogation led "me to think about 
the probable causes of the ignorance of eastern people concerning us, and of 
eur comparative superior intelligence concerning them. Our first advantage 
undoubtedly, is gained by reading eastern newspapers. Almost every respecta- 
ble family takes one or more of the eastern publications ; by which means they 
obtain the latest city news, improvements in arts, new inventions and discove- 
ries, new amusements, city gossip,—even the fashions, and foreign arrivals ; so 
that except that we do not really see and hear. we are as well informed of 
events as the metropolitan himself. Another circumstance is, that we go mueh 
more tothe east, than the east comes te us, except such as come to remain 
among us, Scarcely abusiness man in the west, who has not been a number of 
times in New York or the other cities uf the east. And beside, a great propor- 
tion of our leading men were bora and educated there. 


But the citizen of New York seldom sees a western paper ; his ideas are got- 
ten from such accidental’specimens of country merchants as he may have met, 
and from the newspaper anecdotes of western manners, stump-speeches, &c., 
which originated—the printer’s devil knows where, and he holds in supreme 
contempt the rude, ‘unpolished, halJf-civilized beings who “ have and hold” the 
mighty interests and resources of the Great Western World. Those who have 
not seen, can have but faint and imperfect ideas of the magical growth of towns 
and cities among us. So great are the facilities of the age of improvements, 
that not only is a state settled and cultivated, but it acquires at the same time 
the refinements cf old and established societies ; with this difference—that in- 
dividual display must be bounded, in a new country. Consequently, there is 
less ostentation, but we sincerely doubt whether there be less refinement in our 
houses, than in the old homesteads at the east ; and we are certain that the same 
amount of means procures us greater advantages here than there. 


Twelve or fifteen years ago the rage of speculation was unfavorable to the 
best interests of the new states; but differently now, thei: growth is not only 
rapid, but healthy and constant; and there.is too, a contagious enthusiasm in the 
sight of these wonderful achievements of the will of man, thit must keep alive 
the spirit of enterprise, and mae men serious and earnest workers for the gen- 
eraland individual good, Therefore, when the New Yorkereomes among us, 
thinking to make an impression by the daintiness of his dress and the elegance of 
his demeanor, his surprise and disgust at our want of appreciation, is usually a 
matter of amusement for the younger and idler portion of the community, while 
the graver and more occupied pass him by unheeding. So far, very webl. 

But there is a delinquency among us, which we have reason to be ashamed of 
—a weakness in cur literature, for which there is no good reason. It has often 
been asserted-by ourselves, that no western literary periodical can be well and 
generously supported, either by contributors or subscribers. We have money 
enough to sustain such an enterprise, as the great numbers of New York and 
Philadelphia “ books” upon our tables will testify. We have talent enough, as 
the contributions of western writers to eastern magazines and newspapers do 
show. We havea popu'ation large enough to support a literary journal in each 
of our principal cities. Where, then, is the fault? It is easily answered—ir 
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our devotion to the opinions of the east. Notthatit is demanded of us te dis- 
regard them ; but that we are under no obligation to sanction them as strongly 
as wedo. That the important newspapers of the cities should be found upon our 
reading-tables is necessary to our intelligence ; but that all our talent. and a 
large amount of our money, should go to sustain “ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” “‘ Gra. 
ham’s Magazine,” the ‘Model American Courier;” and dozens of other classes of 
publications like the “‘ Flag of our Union,” containing the mest trashy and hurt- 
ful matter, is not necessary, and is truly unwise and false economy. Do these 
publishers who have grown rich upon your subsc!iptions, have any sympathy with, 
you, or a true estimate of the value.of your support? Indeedtheydo not. They 
know little about you, and thinkless. You want ahomeenterprise. You are able 
to have it. You have only to withdzaw aportion.of your subscriptions to the east, 
and give it to the west,in support of talent and energy here. A number have tried 
aod failed. Their subscribers wou}d not bear them out in employing good wri- 
ters and artists,and they have been obliged to relinquish their attempts. But it 
is your fault that itis so. I will venture to.say, that with sufficient encourage- 
ment all western writers would gladly hasten to give strength and elegance to 
the new work, and t? elevate our home literature to a level with the east. 
And that moment would be favorable for making a change in the style or belles- 
lettres of the day ; a more chaste, refined and lofty tone might be imparted, 
which would greatly enhance the value of;tight-reading ; a kind of reading by 
the way, whicn has latterly come to deserve its name. Bat it is only by perver- 
sion that it is so; for imagination is as valuable in its way as fact. Bryant says 
truthfully and sensibly — 


“T would not alwaysreason, The straight path 
Wearies us with its never-varying lines, 

And we grow melancholy I would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my counsellor, 

But not my tyrant. For the spirit needs 
Impulses froma deeper source than hers, 

And there are motives in the mind of man, 
That she must look upon with awe.” 


Komance is a part of our nature which I hold as sacred as any other attribute 
of mind. Without romance we cannot be poets,—without romance we can hard 
1) be Christians ; for what we call romance is nothing else thanthe Eden spirit 
within us,—a lovefor beauty and truth and tenderness and piety,—and a dread of 
worldliness and vice and deception. The young are naturally-romantic, because 
the world has not yet brushed the dews of Eden from their souls. A kind of 
light reading, which by its “‘ well told tales” of gentle and generous and holy 
principles, keeps alive inusthe sweetness and simplicity of natural feelings, is 
in almost absolute demand by our natures, and is a pretty and healtiy relief to 
the dark annals of history, and to the serious studies of science. 

Let us do what we can to encourage and keep and sustain such a literature 
among ourselves, Let us do it for our own minds’ sake, and for the sake of @ 
just pride which we have a right to feel in our own resources. Let us come into 
competition with the east,and compel them to come to us to Jearn our merits, 
instead of going humbly to them tobe teld of them. Let us have.our own stand- 
ard of criticism and our own critics, and let us rid ourselves as soon as we Ca 
of our penchant for being the comparative. degree to the east. 








Che Ghitors Department. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 








Mvccu has been written en the comparative merits of English and American 
Literature, and as a matter of course, various opinions have been advanced. We 
do not wonder that England should feel her literary superiority, when she can 
boast of such men as Milton, Shakespeare, Young, Byron, and others, No nation 
can count with her in gifted men. But much of her renown belongs not to her 
present, but past history. Owing to her reputation, she has great advantage 
over America, in instituting a comparison. 

America will have to shoot far ahead of her in order to become in the eyes of 
the world equal. We are aware that we shall be laughed at even by Americans, 
when we stake the opinion that at present, America, so far from being behind, is 
actuallyahead of England in her literature. When wespeak of the progress of 
American Literature, it is conceded at once that we are making progress ; but 
we areasked in a taunting tone,where are your Miltons,your Shakespeares,or your 
Byrons? We answer by asking the same question—where can England point 
us to her modern Milton, or Shakespeare. The truth is, neither England nor 
America are in possession of such men. They belong as much to Americans as 
they doto Englishmen. We are as much the descendants of Milton and Shake- 
speare as they. 

In the first place, a free government is most favorable to a high and universal 
development. In the second place our government has ever given its influence 
in favor of education and high literary attainments. The systems of education 
in America and England for the last, fifty years, have been very different. In 
England, education 1s more or less.contracted tosuit the government. In Amer- 
ica it is universal. The tendency under a monarchy, is to limit investigation. 
and discourage progress ; not so under a republican government when there is 
infused into it the spirit of education. What advantage has an English student 
over an American? Have we not the same authors—ancient and modern, to 
consult? Willit be said that American younf men are not equal in intellectual} 
capagity ? is there not as much and even more to excite their ambition? There 
is less to excite high political attainments under the English government than 
unde’ the American. In Englind men are elevated to the various posts of hen- 
Qron account of birth. America knows no man by hisbirth. If a man succeeds 
in obtaining a high, responsible position, he must attain such position by talent 
and great industry. Any one can see other things being equal, that an American 
student would be likely to attain a higher intellectuai position than the other ? 
We venture the assertion,that more standard works have been written for the 
last twenty-five years in Americathan in England. Who has given us the stand- 
ard in the English language? England has acknowledged through her own pro- 
foundest scholars—Nuan WEBSTER. 

Let any impartial critic compare our American Reviews with the English 
Quarterlies. There is an originality of thought, a free and bold expression that 
8 not found in the English Review. This results from, the fact that we are not 


— 
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so much bound by custom and mannerisms. America is fast becoming not only 
the resort of the world for freedom and wealth, but she is fast becoming the jn- 
tellectual orb of the world. Americans are the only people who speak the Eng- 
lish language cotrectly. You do not hear the ’orse for horse. How would it 
sound to invite sinners to come to God’s haltar ? (for altar.) 

After having béen so long abused and misrepresented by Ffglish travellers,we 
are glad to meet with sa just and impartial a view of America, as is contained in 
a book of travels in America, by Rev. James Dixon. D. D. 

His remarks show a truly philosophical and independent mind. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his “ Tour in America.” 

“ A Jengthened investigation of objects of curiosity, or of men, manners, and 
insticutions, is not necessary or intended as our literature abounds with books of 


travel, granhic descriptions of scenery, and analysis of the institutions and social 


state of America. These productions, of course, take their coloring, in some 
degree, from the epinions, tastes, prejudices, and passions of their authors.— 
They abound with informatien, but contain little instruction And it cannot be 
denied, by candid persons, that most of them are grievously deformed by partia! 
and ont description—caricatures—of the manners and hibits of our trans- 
atlantic brethren. 

The causes of this are undoubtedly many ; and, probably, if traced to their mo- 
tive, would be found much diversified. One of these causes, however, is obvious 
enough. The Americans are a religious people ; and this element can neither be 
avoided nor lightly touched. But, instead of treating this question with either 
the hand of the Christian or of the philosopher, these parties, in some instances, 
disregard the subject ultegether. and, in others, treat it with levity or hostility — 
The religious notions and peculiarities of the perele are turned into ridicule and 
scorn ; their associations for benevolent and Christian purposes are lampooned as 
fanatical ; their modes of expression and devotional‘ exércises are held up to con- 
tempt ;and their abstinence from the amusements of the world are treated as in- 
dicited of ill-breeding, or signs of hypocrisy. 

It is obvious that writers of this class are ill-suited to understand or to deline- 
ate the character of a grave and religious community. Taking their gauge and 
measurement from the beau monde of London or «f Parisian society, they natu- 
rally find all sober sense, industrious habits, ane religious seatiments an eccentri- 
city ora bore. The point with this race of voyageurs is, to see if the manners of 
the plain republican are in agreement with those of the aristocracy of old nations; 
whether they come up to the cvteries of the West End, of the clubs of St. James, 
of the fashionable routs of our great parties; and, moreover, if they speak, and 
dance. and play in the first style of fashion. Can anything be more rdiculous 
than this? What right can the flippant dames, the military beaux, the pancerers 
to frivolity, have to expect a people ready made to their soveral purposes? Of 
what consequence can it be to the morality, the honour, the greatness of a peo- 
ple, that they should fashion theimeourse by adopting the manners of the most 
frivolous, useless, and unreal portions of our own people? Neither the wisdom 
nor the strength of even European society will be feund in these quarters. The 
aggregate, the totality of moral elements must be grappled, or otherwise any de- 
scription of the character and conditions of a nation must be perfectl » fallacious. 
Judged by this rule, and examined as a whole, it is the author’s opinion, that the 
American people would suffer nothing from a comparison with any other. 

But, it is, in point of fact, extremely difficult to obtain a t-ue notion of the char- 
acter and opinions of the genuine American. especially from the public prints — 
The old, the home-born, the real man of the country is verv different from the 
alien races which are constzntly transferring themselves to the soil of the United 
States. These races are not always the most creditable in character, in morals, 
in integrity. among the populations of Europe, which they‘ kindly relieve of their 
procencay PY transplanting themselves, and their very questionable virtues, to the 

‘ew World. Some millions of these classes are now found located in the States; 
and whatever may be the amvunt of their loyalty to che nation of their adeption, 
it is certain—indeed, demonstrated in no equivocal manner—that they all retain 
the virus of that disaffection to their own country which,in many cases, first sti- 
mulated their departure 

This 1s pre-eminently the case with the Irish. Steeped in religious, political, 
and social disaffection at home, whatever may be the causes—just or unjust—these 
people do not fail to nurse, with the ‘passion and intensity of their inflammable 
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nature, an active and indomitable hatred against England. But now living on the 
American soil, these turbulent agitators are considered in this country as Ameri - 
cans. They are no more Americans than if, perchance, they were transplanted to 
China; and, taking their place in the midst of that quiet and peaceful race, 
they should, by reason of this accidentil residence, be considered Chinese. 

The past jealousies of the two countries have not been unnatural, but now eught 
toend. The war of independence, oviginating, as it did,in great questions of 
right on the one hand, and of independence on the other, was calculated to awa- 
ken every passion of the soul. Time alone could, of course,quench the fire thus 
kindled. Surely the cool breezes of seventy winters may be supposed sufficient 
to put out the flames then litup. The two nations may, possibly, have separate 
interests toserve ; this must be the case ; but it is certain, that those which are 
common, are much more numerous and durable. The political independence, the 
national freedom, the good government, the social happiness, the intellectual ad- 
vancement, the moral and religious order and prosperity, of each, coi currently 
progressing, must necessarily act and re-act upon communities, so identical in 
character. These higher considerations may be strengthened by lesser ones.— 
‘he trade and commerce of Great Britain and. the States will, in all likelihood, 
ebb and flow tegether. At any rate, it must be an infinite advantage to each to 
have the other for a customer. Without-these political and material ties, it is too 
much, perhips, to expect-nations to regard each other with much concern. 





REV, OR, STILES, 


This gentleman has alk-the elements and mar s ofa great man. He is no imi- 
tator, but gives the hearer,in brilliant language and moving sty!e great and burn- 
ing thoug! ts. Whathe utters comes f esh from his own mind and heart. He 
grasps a. once the strong points of ins subject and presents in a masterly man- 
ner his argument; to sustain his position. There is nothing commonplace in his 
Preaching. On» sees when hearimg.him thatthe speaker is charmed and overs 
powered with his theme, and is seeking to impress tlie,hearcy with its greatness 
rather thana display of himself. Dr, St'lesis one of the,most truly apostolic di- 
vines of the day. It is really refreshing, at a time when we are jaded with so 
much,cold, forma', commonplace.and Christless preaching, to herr one who 
comes. fgesh from the sanctuary. What more pleasing to thechurch of God than 
to see such a man with such gifts, lay all at the cross of Christ. We admire a 
great man justin proportion to his humility. 

Phe Dr.as now pastor of a church in New York city.though he was born and ed- 
cated in the south and has preached there unti! recently, At the late general 
Assem! ly of the (N S.) Presbyterian Church, he made a speech of some Jength 
on the sul jectof slavery. Alt! ough we could not agree with him fully in al! his 
views on the subject, yet as a whole it was perhaps as candid and as able aspeech 
as was delivered ont e subject in the protracted debate in that body. 

We do not doubt that his feelings are truly anti-slavery, though his views dif- 
fer somewhat from the sober part of the ant’ + lavery men of the North. He con- 
sders that the n tural tendencies of slavery are towards sin, as it eneourages 
il'ent s in the master, anc gives power to man which is dangerous for his proud 
heart to wield. Yet it is so complicated as it exists that it would be difficult to 
nbolish itat once. Not considering it duty in all cases to emancipite. I’¢ sta- 
ted that much more had been done by way of emarcipition for the last te. years, 
thaa for a long tim> before, showing that Gor ist» work on the conscience 
of slave! e ders. While some :erthern mer in the Ass »mbly treated the Aboli- 
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tionists with great severity; the Doctor was very courteous, ind even kind ta: 
wards them—he believed them generally honést, and declared that amcng them 
were the most eloquent speakers of the day; though he always thought them in 
some respects too fast. A more perfect specimen of a Christian gentleman ix 
all his remarks, whether from the pulpit or the platform of the Assembly, and his 
manner towards all with whom he had intercourse we have hever seen, 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 


From the commencement of the MisceELLany until no, we have had many 
warm and active friends, to whom we are greatly indebted for its wide circula- 
tion and popularity. The spreaditg of a healthy literature over the great west, 
is a great and Jaborious work. It cannot be defe by asingle hand. The great 
pulse of the virtuots in the west must beat unitedly in thié cause. We are ac- 
tually publishing a two dollar work for $1, and we do this that we may do more 
good, and get, at the same time, a circulation large enough to pay. Should ev- 
ery person who is pleased with the MisceLiawy do all they can to extend its 
circulation, in less than six moftths the Miscellany would number at least 25,- 
000. Just think now of this,my reader ;—can you not, will you not, beara hand, 
in so noble a task as this? You can do much more in obtaining subscrivers than 
you are aware of. Any one getting three subscribers and sending three dollars,shall 
receive the fuurth copy free,or I will allow any one 25 cents for every new eub- 
scriberhe may obtain. There are many, doubtless, who are in so good cir- 
cxmstances. as not té care fur the per centage—who have the disposition and 
ability to yet subscribers without a reward. We shall be very thankful to ail 
whocan render such favors. We make the above very liberal offerso that those 
in the humblest circumstances may be blessed with a periodical calculated to ben- 
efit rich and poor. As anew vol, has just commenced, now is the time to make 
a special effort. Let every one who reads this, spend a part of one “ay at jeast 
in visiting those who can tzke it.. Mucb can be done by adetermination to do. 
We feel that minister’ of the gospel should take an active part in this cause. Post- 
masters in the wett should be ambitious to introduce a work like this, in prefer- 
ence tomany of the Eastern magazines of less value. We hope on the reception 
of thisnumber, to hear a general response from all friends, by way of new 





subscribers. 
> We send this number of the Miscellany to sevetal Postmasttrs, Ministers, 


and others, with the hope that they will tet up a list of subscribers. We hope 
we have not overrated your interest in Western Literature. 9 





SEVERAL Valuab!t original atticles will We pablished in our next, which were 
too late fur this number. It will contain original articles from Rev. Dr, E. 
Thomson, of Delaware, Ohio, Rev. Geo. Duffieid jr of N,J., and Prof. Wheadon 
of the M‘chigan University. 

On account of the great invrease of subscribers. our editien of the Mii’cella- 
nv since January has run out. Those therefore, who have subscribed within 4 


month or so, with the expectazion of getting back Nes., will commence with this ~ 


uumber.aad instead of sending us pay for one, two, or more Nos, received, please 


send us one or more new subscribers as a compensation. 
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Orck anp Port; or Incidents of a Cruise in the United States Frigate 
Congress, to California. With Sketches of Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, 
Lima, Honolulu, and San Francisco. By Rev. Walter Colton, U.S. N., 
“Author of Ship and Shore,” €tc. New York: Published by A. 8. 
Barnes and Co., No. 51, John-Street. Detroit: Morse and Son, Jeffer- 
son Avenue. 


We have read this book with uncommon interest, there is a freshness, 
originality and purity of séntiment, and freedom of expression, seldom 
found in books‘of travel. Rev. Mr. Colton, although employed by gov- 
ernment, is not its slave or tool. The Reader will see from the following 
extract that Mr. Colton is ndt afraid to reprove, even sharply, the very 
government Who employ him. In speaking of the outfit he thus writes: 


“ My acknowledgements are also due to the American Bible Society 
for a donation of Bibles adeqtate to the wants of the crew. No national 
ship ever left a port of the United States more aimply provided with books 
suited to the habits and capacities of those on board. ‘This desideratuin 
has been supplied, so fat as the crew is concerned, with comparatively 
little aid from the department. The governmefit furnishes the sailor with 
grog to burn up his body, a christian liberality with books to save his 
soul. The whiskey ration is a curse to the setVvice, and a damning blot 
on our fational legislation.” 


The following is well told. 


“ Ar officer to-day, after reprimanding a sailor for some alleged neglect 
of duty, told him to go forward; that he was such a perfect nondescript 
that he did not know what to do with him. So forward Jack went mut- 
tering to himself nondescript—what does that mean? “Here Wilkins,” 
said he, “ can you tell mé what nondescript means? the officer of the 
deck called me a nondescript, and I want to know what it means—some- 
thing bad. I suppose, for he was *nighty angry.” “No,” said Wilkins, 
“[ don’t know what it means; call Tim Shades, he can tel] you.” Now 
this tatter person was a sort of ship’s dictionary, and though perhaps as 
ignorant as any onboard, had a meaning for every thing, and a reason 
for it besides. So Tim Shades came. What does nondescript mean ?” 
inquired the aggrieved sailor. Oltr lexicographer seemed at first a ttle 
puzzled; but soon settling his features into oractlar solemnity, replied : 
“Nondescript means one who gets into heaven without being regu- 
larly entered on the books.” “Is that all it means?” ejaculated the of- 
fended sailor; “ well, well, I shall be glad to get there any way, poor sin- 
ner as lam.” Were there more of the spirit of this sailor among sectar- 
jans, there would be less altevcation about the right road, and quite as 
much speed.” 


If our friend Colton does not hit bishop Hughes and Popery in a ten- 
der spot we make a great mistake. Hear him, atd remember it. 


Sunpay Marca 8. Divine service on boar: a large attendance of 
Americans from the shore. Subject of the disconrse—canse and 
criminality of indecision in matters of religion The state religion of 
Chili is the Roman Catholic, Protestant forms of worship are tolerated, 
but in a private way. Tle erection ot churches for the purpose is not 
permitted, A hall may be used, if it has no symbols of consecration. 
Think of that, my dear papal brothers in the United States, kne-ling in 
‘Your sumptuous cathedrals, while your vesper-bells summon from their 
lofty steeples the faithful to prayer. And you talk to us Protestants about 
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toleration! Why, there is more toleration in my Uncle Toby’s teapot 
than can be found in the whole Papal See. 

Before you assey the ballot-box again, because the Bible, without note 
or comment, is permitted in our public schools, look abroad and see what 
privileges you extend to Protestants. In those countries where your re- 
ligion and laws are all paramount, you do not tolerate the consecration ot 
the humblest chapel; and as fora steeple or a bell. they would not stand 
long enough to knell their own ruin. And yet you ;talk- of toleration, 
and lecture the whole world on Christian charity! The language of for- 
bearance and fraternal love melts from your lips softly as dew-on the 
flowers of Hermon. One would think, from your professions, Protestants 
must have a perfect elysium in your lands. But somehow it strangely 
happens that they are disqualified for holding any office of. civil trnst ; and 
are denied even a consecrated place of worship.. They are fortunate if 
allowed the sanctity of a grave. 

In Chili, intolerance flows purely from the mandates of the Papal hier- 
archy. Legislators, az a body, are well disposed,. but they cannot carry 
their liberal measures without putting the stability of their civil institu- 
tions in peril, An act of religious toleration would be followed by ec- 
clesiastical denuncrations and appeals to the passions of the mass, which 
would result in revolution and blood. Come here my bishop of New 
York, with your smooth doctrines about the rights of conscience, and talk 
a little to your brother bishops in this quarter. If these doctrines are 
good when proclaimed to American Protestants, Jet us see how they will 
sound in the ears of Chilian Catholics. Do a few leagues of salt water 
destroy their force.and propriety ? Do they cease to.be orthodox th 
moment they leave a Protestant shore and enter a Papal domain. 

Come, my dear bishop, set dewn here in Chili with me, and let us talk 
together a litle. You tell usthe rights of the human conscience are sa- 
cred. What rights of conscience have Protestants in .Chili—or even in 
Rome? You go there once in three years to report in-person to the Ho- 
ly Father, you see Protestants filing off on the Sabbath through a narrow, 
dirty street, to a little, obscure chapel, where they may worship if they 
won't speak above a whisper. And then you return to New York and 
talk to its corporation about,the rights of conscience! Your toleration, 
my dear bishop, is mueh like the Yankee hunter’s division of game with 
his Indian companion—all turkey on one side and al buzzard on the 


other. 





Invine’s Works.—Anv book written by Washington Irving, is sure to be 
read and sold. The Sketch Book, Knickerbocker, and a great many other vous 
of thrilling interest, by Irving, are for sale by C. Morsx, & Son, Det.oit 


SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY SANBORIt & CARTER. 


AND FOR SALE BY Morse & Son, Detroit, Micn. 


TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK—The on!y Spelling Book whicn should be 
put into the hands of American Children, being recommended by men of the 
highest reputation in our country, approved and recommended by the n° tion in 
the following resoluticn adopted in the House of Representatives, at Washing- 
ton, 13th December, 1838. 


R¥so_vrp, That in cen: ideration of the super'or excell nce of Town’s Syel- 
ing Book, wnich is so hip; ity arranged is tu teach the MEANING, at the same 
time it does the sPELLING of words, we strongly recommend it to all our schoos 
as the National uniform Spelling Book-” 

Town’s Series ef Spelling and Reading Books are now the most popular and 
valuable series in »s, and are recommended by the officers and members of the 
American Comm n School Society, ‘as decidedly superior to any other work 
of similir design in the whole compass of vlementary Literature.” 
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